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MAJOR SCHILL. 


qy\ the year 1813, I made a tour of a 

considerable portion of the north of 
Germany. From the Elbe to the Isle 
of Rugen my route lay through the 
country which had been the principal 
scene of the celebrated Schill’s opera- 
tions. ‘The peasantry were full of the 
recollection, and when they were not 
afraid of finding a spy, or smarting un- 
der a recent visit from the French, they 
were boundless in their histories of the 
miraculous achievements of “ the Bran- 
denburgh Hussar.” Those narratives 
had gradually grown romantic, little as 
romance was to be expected from a boor 
on the edge of the Baltic. But the 
valour and eccentricity of Schill’s at- 
tempt, his bold progress, and his death 
in the midst of fire and steel, would 
have made a subject for the exaggera- 
tions and melancholy of romance in 
any age, 

A thousand years ago a German bard 
would have seen his spirit drinking in 
the halls of Odin, out of a Gaelish skull, 
and listening to the harps of the blue- 
eyed maids of Valhalla, bending around 
him with their sweet voices, and their 
golden hair. Arminius might have been 
no more than such a dering vindicator 
of his country ; and,but for his narrow- 
et Means, and more sudden extinction, 
Schill might have earned from some fu- 
ture Tacitus the same fine and touching 
Panegyric.* Schill was 36, but a year 


younger than Arminius at his death. 
The rade prints and plaster images at 
the German fairs, gave bim a vigorous 
figure, and a bold physiognomy. He 
was active in his exercises, superior to 
fatigue, and of acknowledged intrepid- 
ity ; fond of adventure in the spirit of 
his corps, and his natural enthusiasm 
deepened and magnified by some inter- 
course with the Secret Societies of Ger- 
many, which, with much mysticism, 
and solemn affectation of knowledge, 
inculeated resistance to the tyrant of 
Europe, as among the first of duties. 

He was said to be more distinguish- 
able for bravery than for military knowl- 
edge or talent. But the man whocould 
elude or overpower all opposition in the 
heart of an enemy’s conquest for months 
together, must have liad talent as well 
as heroism. Schill’s first operation was 
to pass over the Elbe, and try the state 
of the public mind in the country round 
Magdeburgh. 

It is still difficult to ascertain, wheth- 
er his enterprize had a higher authority. 
The situation of Prussia, after the bat- 
tle of Jena, in 1806, was one of the 
most deplorable suffering. ‘The loss of 
independence, the loss of territory, the 
plunder of the public property, and the 
ruin of the Prussian name ion Europe 
were felt like mortal wounds, But the 
personal insolence of the French, who 
have always lost by their insolence what 





* Liberator haud dubie Germaniz,et qui oon primordia populi Romani, sicut alii reges ducesque, 
sed florentissimum imperium lacesserit; prceliis ambiguus, bello non victus,septem et triginta annos vite 
€xplevit, Canitur adhuc barbaras apud gentes, Grecorum annalibus ignotas, qui sua tantum mirantur, 
Romanis haud perinde eelebris, dum vetera extollimus, reeentium incurioso. : 
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290 Major 
they had gained by their rapine, struck 
deeper into the national mind. The 
innumerable private injuries to honour 
and feeling, the gross language, and the 
malignant tyranny of the French milita- 


_ ty, inflamed the people’s bloed inte a 
fever of impatience and revenge. I 


have often expressed my surprise, on 
hearing that no German had taken up 
the pen to transmit them as a record 
and a warning to.posterity. One even- 
ing, standing on the banks of the Elbe, 
and overlooking the fine quiet landscape 
of the islands towards Haarburg, I re- 
member to have made the observation, 
after hearing a long detail of the suffer- 
ings of the peasantry, whose white cot- 
tages studded the scene at my feet. 
“* My dear sir,” said an old German 
officer, “‘ my countrymen are like that 
river ; their whole course has been thro’ 
sandbanks and shallows, but they make 
their way to the end at last.” Then, 
indulging his metaphor, and waving bis 
hand as if to follow the windings of the 
stream, “ I am not sure but this very 
habit of reluctance to unnecessary exer- 
tion, may have allowed them to collect 


comforts by the way, which neither En-: 


glishman nor Frenchman would have 
been calm enough to gather. I[f that 
river had been a torrent, should we now 
be looking on those islands?” There 
may be some experience in the old sol- 
dier’s answer, but if Germany is slow to 
give a history of ber misfortunes, she 
ought not to leave her heroes in obliv- 
jon. Schill deserves a better memoir 
than a stranger can give. 

In this fermentation of the public mind, 
the North of Germany was suddenly 
denuded of troops to form a part of the 
grand imperial army, marching against 
Austria, Slight garrisons were - placed 
in the principal towns, and the general 
possession of the open country was 
chiefly left to the gendarmerie. Schill, 
then major of one of the most distin- 
guished regiments in the service, the 
Brandenburgh hussars, one morning 
suddenly turned his horse’s head to- 
wards the gate of Berlin, on the dismis- 
sal of the parade, gave a shout for 
“‘ King and Country,” and at the head 
of this regiment burst from the Glacis. 


Schill. [ vou. 9 
Though the whole garrison of Berlin, 
French and Prussian, were on the pa- 
rade, there was no attempt to intercept 
this bold manceuvre. They were thun- 
derstruck, and by the time that orders 
were determined on, Schill was leagues 
off, galloping free over the sands of 
Prussia. The officers of his corps 
were among the best families of Bran- 
denburgh, and some fine young men of 
rank joined him immediately. It is 
uncertain to this hour, whether he was 
not secretly urged by his court to make 
the experiment on the probabilities of 
insurrection, But Napolean was too 
near to allow of open encouragement, 
aod at the demand of De Marsan the 
French ambassador, who was, as Trin- 
culo says ‘ Viceroy over the King,” 
Schill was proclaimed as an enemy to 
the state, 

His first attempt was the surprize of 
Magdeburgh, the principal fortress of 
the new kingdom of Westphalia, and 
famous to English ears for the impris- 
onment of T'renck. He advanced to 
the gates, and after sustaining a vigo- 
rous skirmish with the garrison, in 
which the French were on the point of 
being cut off from the town, was forced 
to abandon an enterprize, which was 
probably undertaken merely as a more 
open mode of declaring, that ‘ war in 
procinct” was levied against the oppres- 
sors of the population. He then plun- 
ged into Westphalia. His plans in this 
country have been often canvassed ; for 
the Germans are, in a vast proportion 
to the English, military disputants ; and 
the names of their highest soldiers, from 
Frederic down to Biucher and Bulow, 
are discussed without mercy and with- 
out end. Schill shares the common 
fate, and al} the armies of Germany 
would not have been enough to till up 
the outline of the campaign, which ft 
have heard sketched for him round the 
fire of a table d’hote in the north. 
According to these tacticians he should 
have marched direct upon Cassel, aod 
made himself master of Jerome Buona- 
parte. He should have charged up to 
the gates of Berlin, and delivered the 
country. He should have attacked the 
rear of the grand army, and given time 
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for the arrival of the Arch-duke. He 
should have made an irruption into the 
French territory in its unguarded state, 
and compelled Napolean to consult 
the safety of Paris. ‘To all this the 
natural answer was, that Schiil had but 
from four to six hundred hussars, and a 
few infantry, deserters from the line. 
With those he remained for nearly 
three months master of the communica- 
tions of Westphalia, continually inter- 
cepting officers, functionaries, and cou- 
riers, and either eluding or beating ev- 
ery detachment sent to break up his 
flying camp. In one of his expedi- 
tions he took Marshal Victor with his 
suite and despatches, on his way to join 
the army before Vienna. Bat it affords 
an extraordinary evidence of the apa- 
thy, or the terror of Germany, that, dur- 
ing this period of excitement, his re- 
cruits never amounted to two hundred 
men. It, however, grew obviously 
perilous to leave this daring partizan 
free to raise the spirit of the country, 
and a considerable force was despatched 
against him. A corps from Cassel 
moved in direct pursuit, while another 
composed of Dutch and Danes, turned 
towards his rear. Jt was now time to 
fly. The experiment of Westphalia 
was completed; and an escape into 
Sweden was the only course of safety. 
Schill had been blamed for lingering on 
this retreat. But a gentlet estimate, 
and probably a truer one, would have 
attributed bis tardiness to the natural 
reluctance of a brave man to leave the 
ground while there is a chance of dis- 
puting it. Every hour was full of 
change ; a battle on the Danube might 
alter the whole fortunes of Germany 
within an hour, and Prussia would have 
been the first to raise the standard. 
But Schill suffered no advantage to be 
taken of his delay. His marches were 
regular, he fixed his head-quarters for 
ten or twelve days at Domitz, a small 
town on the Mecklinburgh side, which 
he fortified so far as to be secure from 
4 surprize. He abandoned it only on 
the approach of the enemy, to whom 
he left nothing but his sick,—advanced 
to Stralsuad, the stro fortress in 





Pomerania, dismantled by the French, 


but still in their possession, and capable 
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of defence against an ordinary hazard ; 
stormed the gates; drove the French 
before the cavalry into the great square ; 
and was in possession of the town after 
a brisk engagement of less than an hour. 
On the road to Stralsund I was. shown 
the remains of a field fortification where 
a French detachment had attempted to 
stop the hussars. It wasa rude work, 
a parapet of earth and a trench filled 
with water. The gates and guns had 
probably fallen into the bands of the 
peasantry. Schill, on proposing a ca~- 
pitulation to those men, had been fired 
on. He immediately charged at the 
head of his regiment, leaped the trench, 
and got into the fortification on horse- 
back. All the French were killed or 
taken. 

Pomerania (in German, Pormmern) 
is one vast flat, which probably was 
once at the bottom of the Baltic. It is 
fertile, and was, when I passed through 
it, covered with a carpet of springing 
corn. But on my approach to the sea 
the prospect on the side of the Island 
of Rugen became diversified. The 
sea between the island and the main 
land looked like a broad river, tranquil 
and glassy, with a low rich border of 
vegetation, leading the eye across to the 
woods and picturesque rocks that crowa 
the shore of Rugen. ‘The country was 
thinly peopled, but those were times of 
the “ pride, pomp, and circumstance of 
glorious war.” The Swedish army, 
under the Crown Prince, going to 
fight his countrymen, were now moving 
down from Sweden. 

Schill had found the principal works 
destroyed, but yet not to be gained 
without fighting, and it was not till af- 
tera sharp contest that he forced his 
way over the ramparts. 

On his march he bad baffled the 
Dutch general, Gratien, whose express 
commissicn was to extirpate him in the 
field. Schill out-manceuvred the gene- 
ral, and was master of Stralsund a week 
before he saw the face of a pursuer, 
There can be no doubt that he might, 
in that ioterval, have made good his re- 
treat into Sweden. But the reluctance 
to leave Germany was strong upon him 
at all times. In addition to this he wag 
master of acity; the sea was at his 








back ; the state of Germany was hour- 
ly fluctuating; and his position still 
served asa rallying point, if the old 
genius of Prussia was at length to 
shake the ashes from her head. Such 
might have been among the motives 
for this apparent imprudence in a maa 
who had hitherto taken. his measures 
with equal conduct and intrepidity. 
In this period of inaction he appears to 
have lost bis habitual temper, and, like 
Richard before Bosworth, to have given 
an ill omen by his melancholy. He 
was said to have indulged in drinking, 
and to exhibit altogether the aspect of 
aman expecting ruin. But in his de- 
jection he omitted none of the usual 
arrangements for defence. He set the 


. peasants at work upon the approaches 


to the town, collected ammunition, 
planted a battery to command the prin- 
cipal entrance, I believe, borrowing the 
guns from the merchant ships,and seems 
to have neglected nothing but the means 
of retreat. ‘ 
Stralsund is a city of much interest 
for its share in the “ thirty years war ;” 
and Wallenstein, the wonder of arms in 
his day, brought some disgrace on the 
standard of his imperial’master, by his 
repulse before the walls. Its position 
renders it the key of Pomerania, on the 
side of Sweden, and the Crown Prince 
was busy when I was there in repairing 
its fortifications to cover his retreat, if 
the campaign should turn in favour of 
Napolean, It has .a tolerable com- 
merce, and some of its buildings exhibit 
the old ponderous magnificence of the 
time when German traders made head 
against princes, ‘The principal streets 
are wide, and the square in the centre, 
which serves, as in al] theGerman towns, 
for all imaginable public purposes,—a 
mart, a parade, and a place of justice, — 
has the picturesque look of English 
architecture in the days of Elizabeth. 
It was in this spot that Schill drew up 
his reserve on the morning of the attack. 


Among the accounts of tbe fight, to be 


received from persons who, during the 
day, were hiding in their cellars from 
the shots that still had left many a frae- 
ture on the front of the buildings, exaet- 
ness is not to be expected. But the 
battle seems to have begun about mid» 
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day, and to have continued with despe- 
rate determination till three or four in 
theafternoon. ‘The Dutch division ad- 
vanced to the great gate, and were re- 
peatediy driven back. Gratien, how- 
ever, was responsible to a master who 
never forgave, and the assault was con- 
tinued under the fire of Schill’s only 
battery. ‘The Danes were embarked 
in some gun-boats, and landed on the 
unprotected side of the town. Jt was 
said that their red uniforms deceived the 
Prussians, and that they were looked 
on as British troops coming to their as- 
sistance. This attack took Schill in 
flank, and his purpose, from this time, 
was obviously to sell his life as dearly 
ashe could, His corps were graduaily 
forced from the square, down a narrow 
street leading to the sea-gate, which I 
often trod with the sentiments not un- 
natural to the spot where a hero and a 
patriot fell. ‘The struggle here was 
long and bloody, from the narrow front 
which the enemy were compelled to ob- 
serve, ‘The Prussians were finally 
pushed through the gate, and the en- 
gagement ceased without their surren- 
der. Gratien’s loss was supposed to 
exceed two thousand in killed and 
wounded. A striking instance of the 
gallantry of his opponents, whose force 
did not equal half the number. Of 
Schill nothing had been known for some 
time before tie close of the battle. He 
had exposed himself with conspicuous 
bravery during the day, and had been 
twice wounded. About an hour after 
the square was taken, he was seen stand- 
ing on the steps of a house in the nar- 
row street, with the blood streaming 
down his face, and cheering the troops 
with his sabre waving. In the confu- 
sion of the next charge he disappeared. 
In the evening he was found under a 
heap of dead near the steps, with two 
musket wounds on his body anda sabre 
cut on his forehead. ‘The remnant of 
his band of heroes, chiefly cavalry, bad 
retreated to a neighbouring field, and 
were there found exhausted and unable 
to move farther. An adjutant of Gen. 
Gratien, sent out to propose their suf 
render, was answered that they bad de- 
termined not to receive quarter. Some 


messages followed between them and 
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the general, but they refused to give up 
their swords while Schill lived. On 
their taking back this melancholy in- 
telligence, the cavalry,then reduced to a 
small number, surrendered at discretion. 

The further history of these brave 
men is almost still more melancholy. 
A generous enemy, or even any man 
with a human heart would have hon- 
oured their devoted gallantry—But 
Napolean ordered them for execution. 
They were taken to Wesel and the on- 
ly favour which they could obtain, was 
that of dying by each oiher’s hands, 
Some had made their escape on the 
way through Germany, but twenty-two, 
by one account, and twelve or fourteen 
by another, remained to glut the tyrant’s 
appetite for murder. ‘They were tak- 
en to a field on the glacis of Wesel, 
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and there, standing ina line behind 
each other, each shot the comrade be- 
fore him, the last shooting himself. 
Two sons of General Wedel, the 
Prossian, were among the victims. 
This was said to be the sole act of Na- 
polean ; those young soldiers were 
subjects of Prussia, and amenable 
only to their own sovereign. It is 
next to impossible to avoid a feeling of 
indignation and abhorrence at the na- 
ture which could have thus rioted in 
gallant blood ; and hoping that, sunk 
and punished as their enemy is at this 
hour, he may be destined to exhibit a 
still deeper example of justice to the 
world. 

The following is the translation of a 
popular song, which I met in the orig- 
inal in Mecklenburg :-— 


SCHILL. 


Es xog aus Berlin ein muthiger Held. 


Who burst from Berlin with his lance in his hand ? 
Who ride at his heel, like the rush of the wave ? 

They are warriors of Prussia, the flower of the land, 
And ‘tis Schill leads them on to renown, and the grave. 


Six hundred they came, in pomp and in pride, 

Their chargers are fleet, and their bosoms are bold, 
And deep shall their lances in vengeance be dyed, 
Ere those chargers shall halt,or those bosoms be cold. 


Then, through wood and through mountain, their trumpet rang clear, 
And Prussia’s old banner was waved to the sun, 

And the yager in green,and the blue musketeer, 

By thousands they rose, at the bidding of one. 


What summon’d this spirit of grandeur from gloom ? 

Was he cali’d from the camp, was he sent from the throne ? 
’T was the veice of his country—it came from his tomb, 

And it rises tu bless his name, now that he’s gone. 


Remember him, Dodendorf : 


ton thy plain 


Are the bones of the Frenchmen, that fell by his blade ;-- 
At sunset they saw the first flash of his vane, 
By twilight, three thousand were still as its shade. 


Then, Domitz, thy ramparts in crimson were dyed, 
Ne longer a hold for the tyrant and slave. 

Then to Pommern he rush’d, like a bark on the tide, 
‘The tide has swept on to renown and the grave. 


Fly slaves ef Napolean, for vengeance is come ; 

Now plunge in the earth, now escape on the wind ; 
With the heart of the vulture, now borrow its plume, 
For Schill and his riders are thundering behind. 


All gallant and gay they came in at the gate, 

That gate that old Walienstein proudly withstood, 
Once frowning and crown’d, like a King in his state, 
Though now its dark fragments but shadow the flood. 


Then up flash’d the sabre, the lance was couch ’d low, 
And the trench and the street were a field anda grave ; 
For the sorrows of Prussia gave weight to the blow, 
And the sabre was weak in the hand of the slave. 
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Oh Schill! O Schill! thou warrior of fame ! 

In the field, in the field, spur thy charger again ; 

Why bury in ramparts and fosses the flame 

That should burn upon mountain, and sweep over plain ! 


Stralsund was his tomb; thou city of woe ! 

His banner no more on thy ramparts shall wave; 
The bullet was sent, and the warrior lies low, 
And cowards may trample the dust of the brave. 


‘Then burst into triumph the Frenchman’s base soul, 

As they came round his body with scoff and with ery, 
** Let his limbs toss to heaven onthe gibbet and pole, 

In the throat of the raven and dog let him lie.” 


Thus they hurried him on, without trumpet or toll, 
No anthem, no prayer echoed sad on the wind, 

No peal of the cannon, no drum’s muffled roll, 
Told the love and the sorrow that linger’d behind. 


They cut off his head—but your power is undone ; 
In glory he sleeps, till the trump on his ear 

In thunder shall summon him up to throne: 

And the tyrant and victim alike shall be there. 


When the charge is begun,and the Prussian hussar 

Comes down like a tempest with steed and with stee], 

{n the clash of the swords, he shall give thee a prayer, 

And his watchword of vengeance be “ Schill, brave Schill !” 
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AUTOMATA, 
WE now pursue the account of the 
automaton chess-player, referred 
toin our last. 

It is a remarkable, and somewhat 
suspicious circumstance, that neither 
the present proprietor of this autom- 
aton (in a pamphlet circulated by him 


on this subject), nor the *Oxford gra- 
duate, takes any notice of the attempted 
solution of them by Mr. Collinson, a 
correspondent of Dr. Hutton’s, to 
whom we have before alluded. In the 
same letter + in which this gentléman 
describes the automaton inventions of 
the Droz family, he speaks of a pam- 





* [See Atheneum, vol. 5, p. 324 ] 

+ We subjoin that part of the letter which relates to this subject—“ Turning over the leaves of your 
late valuable publication, Part I. of the Mathematical and Philosophical Dictionary, I observed under the 
article “* Automaton,” the following...‘ But all these seem inferior to M. Kempelin’s chess-player. which 
may truly be considered as the greatest master-piece in mechanics that ever appeared in the world.’ So it 
certainly would have been had its movements depended merely on mechanism. Being slightly acquainted 
with M. Kempelin, when he exhibited his chess-playing figure in London, I called on him about five years 
since, at his house in Vienna ; another gentleman and myself being then on a tour on the Continent. The 
baron (for I think he is such) shewed me some working models, which he had lately made. Among them, 
an improvement on Arkwright’s cotton-mill, and also one which he thought an improvement on Bolton and 
Watt’s last steam-engine. I asked him after a piece of speaking mechanism, which he had shewn me when 
inLondon. Itspoke as before. and I gave the same word as when I before saw it, exploitation, which it 
distinctly pronounced with the French accent. ButI particularly noticed, that not a word was passed 
about the chess-player, and, of course, I did not ask to see it. In the progress of the tour I came to Dresden, 
where, becoming acquainted with Mr. Eden, our envoy there, by means of a letter given me by his brother, 
Lord Auckland, who was ambassador when I was at Madrid, he accordingly accompanied me in seeing 
several things worthy of my attention ; and he introduced my companion and myself to a gentleman 0 
rank and talents, named Joseph Frederic Freyhere, who seems completely to have discovered the vitality 
and soul of the chess-playing figure. This gentleman courteously presented me with the treatise he had 
published, dated at Dresden, Sept. 30, 1789, explaining its principles. accompanied withcurious plates, 

neatly coloured. This treatise is in the German language, and I hope soon to get a translation of it. 
A well-taught boy, very thin and email ofhis age, sufficiently so that he could be concealed in a drawers 
almost immediately under the chess-board, agitated the whole. This discovery at Dresden accounts for the 
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pblet presented to him at Dresden, 
which affirms the whole phenomena to 
be produced by human agency 5 a con- 
jecture which is confirmed by a writer 
io the Edinburgh Encyclopedia. A 
well-taught boy is said to be partly con- 
cealed in the ample drapery of our au- 
tomaton’s lower limbs, aod partly in the 
commode on which the chess-board is 
placed. He cannot be seen when the 
doors are opened, we are told, “ be- 
cause his legs and thighs are then con- 
cealed in two hollow cylinders, which 
appear designed to support the wheels 
and levers, the rest of the body being 
at that moment out of the commede, 
and hid in the drapery of the automaton. 
When the doors of the commode are 
shut, the clacks which are heard by the 
turning of a rounce, permit the dwarf 
tochange his place, and re-enter the 
commode without being heard ; and 
while the machine is rolled about to 
different parts of the room, to prove 
that it is perfectly detached, the dwarf 
has an opportunity of shutting the trap 
through which he has passed. The 
drapery of the automaton is then lifted 
up, and the interior part of the body is 
shewn, to convince the spectators that 
all is fair, and the whole terminates, to 
their great astonishment, and in the illu- 
sion that an effect is produced by sim- 
ple machinery, which can only arise 
from a well ordered head.” This 
writer proceeds to conjecture that the 
chess-board is semi-transparent, so as 
at once to conceal the party within, and 
afford him sufficient light to perceive 
the moves of his antagonist, which are 
met by an interior lever, governing the 
arm of the automaton, on the principles 
of the pantograph. 

With these accounts of the chess- 
player very distinctly in his mind, and 
an extract of the supposed method of 
concealing the dwarf or boy, in his 
pocket, the writer of this paper went 
with some friends, a few months ago, 
to visit, and if possible, to play at chess 
with the automaton. His engagements, 
however, were far too numerous for 
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the writer to obtain that honour on this 
occasion. Some slight changes had ta- 
ken place in the manner of exhibiting 
the automaton: having, therefore, avow- 
ed to the proprietor, that his object was 
to obtain a scientific knowledge of his 
proceedings, as far as it could be done 
with propriety, the writer took memo- 
randa of what passed. 

From a door in a canvass screen the 
automaton and commode were wheeled 
out at the time appointed, and the figure 
was made to face thecompany. Then 
the inferior chamber of the commode 
(occupying about one-third of its di- 
mensions) was opened before and be- 
hind, when a taper was held by the 
proprietor in such a situation, as to 
throw a full light through the machinery 
that occupied éhis part of it. He now 
closed and locked the doors of this 
chamber, opened the drawer, and took 
out the men and cushion, after which, 
he opened the larger chamber of the 
commode in front, and put the taper 
through the front door within it. Per- 
haps one-eighth of this chamber, was 
occupied by machinery ; the rest was a 
perfect cavity, lined with green baize. 
He now shut and locked these doors ; 
then whirled the commode round, 
opened and took up the drapery of the 
figure, and exhibited the body, partly 
occupied by machinery, and partly left 
with imperfect imitations of the pro- 
minent parts, to the shoulders. The 
drapery was then carefully pulled down, 
and the figure wheeled round, so as 
again to front the spectators, before 
whom it played a masterly and success- 
ful game. 

The conviction of the writer and his 
friends (with the figure before them) 
was, that the concealment of a small 
thin boy or dwarf was barely possible. 
The larger chamber would contain bim, 
and that chamber never was opened 
from behind, nor at the same time that 
the back of the figure was exposed ; 
while it is observable that the inferior 
chamber had the light of a taper thrown 
through it. So that it appeared a prac- 





silence about it at Vienna ; for I understood, by Mr.Eden, that Mr. Freyhere has sent a copy of it to Baron 
Kempelin, though he seems unwilling to acknowledge that Mr. F. has completely analysed the whole.”— . 


Hutton’s Mathematical Dictionary Supplement. 
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ticable contrivance that a boy should be 
concealed in the drapery while the com- 
mode was opened, and in the com- 
mode while the figure was exposed. 

Under these impressions, the writer 
addressed a letter to the proprietor, in 
which he stated, that having, with his 
friends, been highly gratified by the 
wonderful powers of the automaton 
chess-player, and intending to commu- 
nicate the result of his investigation to 
the public, which must, if satisfactory, 
prove extremely creditable to the inven- 
tion,—he requested leave to visit the 
exhibition, (accompanied by two or 
three scientific friends and probably in 
the presence of a member of the Royal 
Family) in order to see a game played 
by the figure, with the doors of the 
commode open; his object being 
merely to ascertain the impossibility of 
any human intervention, and not in 
any degree to inspect the machinery ;— 
but to this application a polite negative 
was returned, declining any other than 
the ordinary public exposure of the ma- 
chine. We must therefore leave the 
question of human agency still undeci- 
ded, and pass on to the mention of an- 
other of M. de Kempelin’s ingenious 
Inventions, 

“On what do you think M. de Kem- 

elin is at present employed?” Says 

.de Wandisch in a letter to a friend 
on the pursuits of that gentleman, io 
1783—“ on a machine that talks! 
Acknowledge that he must be gifted 
with a creative genius bold and invin- 
cible, to undertake a project of this kind ; 
and will it be believed that he has every 
reason to hope for complete success ? 
He had already succeeded so far as to 
prove the possibility, and to deserve, on 
the part of the learned, that they should 
dedicate their attention to this new and 
hitherto unknown invention. 

“* His machine answers, clearly and 
distinctly enough, several questions. 
The voice is sweet and agreeable ; there 
is but the letter R which it pronounces 
lispingly, and with a certain harshness. 
When its answer is not understood, it 
repeats it slower ; and if required to 
speak a third time, it repeats it again, 
but in a tone of impatience and vexa- 
tion. I have heard it pronounce, in 
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different languages, very well and very 
distinctly, the following words and 
pbrases :—* Papa,’ ‘Mama,’ *My wile,’ 
* My husband,’ * A-propos,’ * Marianne,’ 
‘Rome,’ ‘Madam,’ * ‘The Queen,’ * The 
King,’ ‘At Paris,’ * Come,’ *Mama Joves 
me,’ * My wileis my friend.” "—This 
writer then speaks of the machine being 
at that time nothing more than a square 
box, to which was affixed a pair. of or- 
gan-bellows ; and that, at each answer 
of this non-descript speaker, the inven- 
tor put his hand under a curtain that 
covered it, to touch, apparently, the 
springs that produced the articulation, 

It appears to have been M. Kempe. 
lin’s design to give to this automaton 
the form of a child of five or six yeurs 
of age, as the voice which he produced 
was that of this period of life. He, 
however, exhibited it in an unfinished 
state; and we have not been able to 
learn to what figure it was finally adap- 
ted. The narrative of his proceedings 
in accomplishing what he did effect, 
and which we abridge from a curious 
treatise of his, “ On the Mechanism of 
Speech,” appears to us to be amongst 
the most interesting and useful of all 
the automatical details, Our modern 
removers of impediments in speech may 
work wonders, perhaps, by looking in- 
to his artificial jaws ! 

The first object of M. Kempelia, 
though upon what ground we cannot 
imagine, was the production of the 
vowel sounds, rather than those of any 
of the consonant, which he hardly ex- 
pected to be able to combine with them. 
He investigated the affivity between the 
sound of various instruments and the 
human voice ; and between the use of 
the artificial reed-stop, or voce humana, 
(which has sometimes been applied to 
the natural organs) and the general 
functions of the glottis. ‘To the honour 
of our Northern countrymen, alter ex- 
hausting his patience on qualifying aud 
combining bassoon with clarionet reeds, 
those of hauthoys, &c., hee found the 
reed of the Highland bagpipe to furnish 
the best practical basis of his attempts, 
and sounds approximating the nearest 
to the harmony divine of bumao 
speech ! 

He now conceived that the funda- 
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mental powers of the voice were in A, 
the sound of which vowel he easily pro- 
duced by combining thereed with a tube 
anda pair of organ-bellows ; but beyond 
this he could not proceed, until H oc- 
curred to him that the organ of develop- 
ing the sounds desired, demanded his 
principal attention. He divided, there- 
fore, a deep elliptical box into two 
parts, which shut upon each other with 
a hinge, inthe maaner of the human 
jaws, connecting his tube with the back 
of it, and carefully varying their open- 
ing and manner of action until he could 
command the sounds of O, OU, and E. 
Year after year was devoted to this in- 
strumeat, we are told; but, I, or the 
German U, refused to obey his call. 
K, L, M, and P, however, rewarded 
his efforts ; when he attempted to form 
the letters he had obtaived into syllabic 
combinations and words, Here an 
almost insuperable difficulty occurred ; 
the sounds of the letters would not flow 
into each other without a clatter or 
pause. If too slowly enunciated, they 
would seem like a child repeating his 
alphabet, and have no resemblauce to 
the word intended ; and if the tube 
was too rapidly supplied, it would 
produce a catching gust of air in the 
mouth, which interrupted every letter 
with the sound of K. An aspirating 
sound following that of the consonants, 
was also very troublesome to overcome. 
To the begianiag of the third year of his 
labour, he could execute, pretty accu- 
rately, the words Papa, Mama, Aula,* 
Lama, Mulo. ‘The sounds of most of 
the other consonants were ultimately 
obtained. P, K, and T, required the 
greatest quantity of air, we are told; 
and the whole machine about six times 
the quantity of the human lungs. But 
the two latter consonants, with D and 
G, were always imperfectly articulated. 
Some of his best sentences were, Ro- 
manoyum Imperator semper Augustus. 
Leopoldus Secundus. Vous éles mon 
ami. Je vous aime de tout mon ceur. 
M. De Kempelin finally perfected, 


\. Nostrils, which he found of great 
'‘Mportance in articulation, and which 
Consisted of two tin tubes, communica- 
ting at bottom with his mouth. 2. The 
ATHENEUM You. 9, 
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mouth, made of elastic gum, and of a 
bell form, so contrived that the sounds 


- of the reed issued immediately from it, 


and connected with the air-chest by a tia 
tube, which kept it always full of air. 
3. The air-chest, which was of an ob- 
long shape, and received at one end the 
voice-pipe, containing the reed, and at 
the other the bellows-pipe, both closed 
round with leather. In this chest were 
coutained two inferior ones, each hav- 
ing a vaive at the top closed by a spring, 
and a round aperture adapted to receive 
through thé side of the larger chest a 
tin funnel, and a round wooden tube, 
which produced the hissing sounds of 
CH, J, S, and Z. The voice-pipe 
entered the larger chest between the 
two smaller ones. 4. The bellows, 
answering the purpose of lungs, and 
which acted in the ordinary manner of 
those belonging to an organ. 5. The 
reed, which was in imitation of a bag- 
pipe drone, the hollow portion being 
square, and the tongue of it formed of 
thin ivory, vibrating horizontally, to 
produce the various sounds. The 
square end was inserted, as we have no- 
ticed, in the air-chest. Along the up- 
per side of the tongue was a moveable 
spring, which slightly bent it inward ; 
and the part on which it fell was cover- 
ed with leather, to modulate the vibra- 
tions. The sounds were more acute 
as the spring acted toward the outer 
extremity of the tongue, which was 
then more rapid in its motions ; as it 
was withdrawa from this part, the vi- 
brations were slower, aud the sounds 
more grave. 

‘I'he name of M. Maillardet, a Swiss 
artist of modern celebrity, is the only 
one that merits association with that of 
De Kempelin. He has executed two 
or three celebrated figures, with whose 
exploits we must “ close this strange 
eventful history.” 

One of these is a lady at her piano- 
forte. She executes eighteen tunes by 
the actual pressure of ber fingers on the 
keys ; and while all the natural notes 
are thus performed, her feet play the 
flats and sharps by means of pedals. 
The instrument in fact, may be correct- 
ly called an organ, as it is mainly mov- 
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ed by bellows ; to bring which into 
proper action is the one important ob- 
ject of the machinery. The whole is 
impelled by six strong springs, acting 
on twenty-five communicating levers, 
and regulated and equalized by a brass 
fly. The interior of the instrument is, 
of course, very complicated and minute 
in its mechanism, which requires to 
be wound up once an hour. Before 
commencing a tune, the lady bows her 
head to the auditors ; she is apparently 
agitated with an anxiety and diffidence, 
not always felt in real life; her eyes 
then seem iptent on the notes, her bo- 
som heaves, and ata distance tt 1s Im- 
possible to discover any semblance of a 
work of art. 

A Magician, that has sometimes ac- 
companied this musical lady, is also a 
considerable triumph of mechanical 
skill. . He sits atthe bottom of a wall, 
with a long wand in his right hand, 
and a book in his left. Questions in- 
scribed on thin oval counters, twenty in 
number, are put into the spectator’s 
hand, who is desired to inclose one or 
more of them in a drawer, which shuts 
witha spring. A medallion, for in- 
stance, has the question, What is the 
most universal pussion ? which being 
put into the drawer, the figure rises with 
asolemn gait, bows his head, draws a 
circle or two with his wand, consults 
his book, and lifts it towards his face, 
as if in meditation. He then strikes 
with his wand on the wall above his 
hand, when two foiding-doors open, 
and discover the inscription Love, as 
the reply. ‘The counters are remarka- 
bly thin, and similar in all other respects 


Maillardet’s Automaton Writing-Boy. 
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but their inscriptions, which some of 
them bear on both sides: certainly 
the mechanism that can discriminate 
the one from the other, must be exquis- 
ite ; and mechanism alone, we have 
the higbest authority for believing, itis. 

M. Maillardet’s  Writing-boy is 
hardly less meritorious. He is exhibi- 
ted kneeling on one knee, and an atten- 
dant having dipped his pencil and laid 
the paper before him, he executes draw- 
ings, and French and English sentences, 
in writing,of a very superior descrip- 
tion. Every natural motion of the fin- 
gers, elbow, eyes, &c. is correctly imi- 
tated, 

The first of these figures the artist 
stated to have cost him the sum of 
15001. in its construction. 

We have now placed before the 
reader as complete an account of the 
most celebrated automata, as the lim- 
its of our publication will admit. We 
believe no remarkable contrivance of 
this kind has escaped our notice; and 
as we reminded him of some visionary 
speculations on the powers of man in 
the commencement of our sketch, isit too 
much to ask him for one serious reflec- 
tion, at the close, upon the wisdom of 
that Almighty Architect, by whom we 
are so fearfully, so wonderfully, so inim- 
itably made? Without any speculation 
on the possible powers of man, or the 
tendency of his habits and impulses on 
a large and hypothetical scale,let the en- 
tire muscular action of a single youthful 
arm, in striking a shuttlecock,be perfect- 
ly imitated by him, and we could con- 
sent to resign to the artist the govern- 
ment of our share of the world !* 





* Since writing the above, we have secn * An Attempt to analyse the Automaton Chess Playerof M. De 
Kempelin.” Lond. 1821. The anonymous author is sanguine enough to add, * With an casy Method of 
imitating the movements of that celebrated Figure.” 

The solution of these movements here offered tothe public, isso far similar to our own, as that the wri- 

‘ter confidently aseribes them to the concealed presence of a living agent. Five lithographic plates ilius- 
trate his supposed mode of operation. But this tract suggests, that the operator is introduced into the 
body of the automaton ; that he sees the chess-board, while playing, “ through the waistcoat, as easily a5 
thro’ a veil;” and that his left hand actually fills the sleeve of the figure,moving the fingers “with a string.” 
(Surely, to make this sort of agency complete, the chess-player might have been furnished with gloves !) 

‘The author ingeniously finds a spaceat the back of the drawer, not heretofore noticed, which would 
relieve the legs of a concealed person. He also makes some pertinent remarks on the illusion which " 
probably practised on the spectator in the winding-up of the machinery, the ticking of clock-work that # 
heard. &c. We stiil imagine, however, that the dimensions of the chest would afford no room for the con- 
cealment ofa figure that could thus direct the arm ; and are certain no such figure could rise out of it into 
that part of the body supposed, as we saw it displayed in London. A youth coiled up in the 
would much more” easily” play the game, The whole chest is but two feet and « half high, three feet 


Jong, and twe feetin breadth. 
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JAMES WATSON, THE BLIND MUSICIAN, OF DUNDEE. 


J AMES WATSON, of Dundee, 

has followed the profession of a 
musician for several years. From his 
infancy he evinced a great fondness for 
mechanics. Finding that he could not 
always procure a player on the violon- 
cello to accompany him, he some 
time ago thought of uniting that instru- 
ment to the violin. His earliest at- 
tempt convinced him that he would ul- 
timately succeed in playing both instru- 
ments ; and though the devices to which 
he had recourse at first, for managing 
the bow of the violoncello with the 
right foot, and stopping the strings with 
the left, were but imperfect, yet his 
performance excited considerable inter- 
est; and when, more than six months 
ago, he visited the Scottish metropolis, 
he drew the attention and secured the 
patronage of many persons of eminence, 
both in the fashionable and in the phi- 
losophical world. 

Notices of Mr. Watson’s performan- 
ces at that time appeared in several 
journals, but he has since been labour- 
ing most assiduously, and has made 
very considerable improvements, both 
in the mechanism and in the manage- 
ment of his instruments. The stops 
by which he shortens the strings of his 
violoncello have been fitted with more 
elegance and precision; additional 
springs have been added to assist and 
relieve his leg in the operation of bow- 
ing ; and the bow has been fastened to 
his foot by new machinery, which in- 
sures more powerful and steady execu- 
tion. Indeed, the whole of this ma- 
chinery is now so constructed, that he 
Can play both instruments for a very 
great length of time, without more fa- 
tigue than if he played only ‘upon one. 
Nor is this all: for by avery nice and 
accurate application of mechanism 
wholly invented by himself, he can 
Perform upon two violoncellos at the 
same time; and the one upon which he 
Plays the principal strain, is so contrived 
*S to have the power and tone of two 


played by different performers ; so 
that be may be said to play three vio- 
loncellos,—the principal strain upon 
two, and the bass upon a third. Nor 
is the compass limited ; for the instru- 
ment upon which he plays the principal, 
has a range of sixty-four semitones, 
and more could be added if necessary. 
At the same time, he has made an 
improvement in the setting, and conse- 
qently in the reading of music; which 
must prove a great advantage to musi- 
cians who, like himself, are deprived of 
the sense of vision, In the common 
mode of setting music for the blind, 
there are in a stave, five lines and four 
spaces with two ledger lines both above 
and below, the lines being marked on 
the board by raised fillets, the spaces by 
channels between, and the ledger-lines 
by fillets rounded off at the edges. 
The notes are marked by pegs put into 
holesin these; the pegs have no dis- 
tinction, unless when they express dif- 
ferent semitones, By this means, the 
stave occupies a considerable breadth ; 
and hence the use of it is fatiguing to 
the hand, and it becomes next to im- 
possible to set a long piece of music. 
In Mr. Watson’s method, the whole 
stave consists of only two fillets, with 
three spaces,—four whole notes with 
the semitones being marked on esch ; 
and this is accomplished by having a 
notch on the side of each peg, and 
placing the notch in a different position, 
according to the different notes to be in- 
dicated. ‘Thus,turning to the right hand, 
to the top, to the left hand, and to the 
bottom, gives four whole notes; and 
the intermediate semitone may be ex- 
pressed by making it to stand half way 
between the whole notes. From the 
comparatively smaller spacé which the 
stave occupies, the largest piece of mu- 
sic can be set upon this board with the 
greatest ease; and we should su 
that it requires only to be known, in or- 
der to be brought into general use. 
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PPSHAT a great change has taken 

place in the system of novel-wri- 
ting may be premised, without aay 
pretensions to superior critical acumen, 
‘The long day of long-winded roman- 
ces yielded to the sentimental approxi- 
mations to real life; and that style in 
turn gave way to, or at least became 
largely combined with, stories of rogue- 
ry and humour. The heroics of fol- 
ly, and the whinings of maudlin sen- 
sibility, had long submitted to a more 
natural course; and Le Sage” and 
Fielding had reformed the world of 
fiction, to a great degree, before their 
splendid competitor of the north arose 
to bestow the highest elevation upon 
this species of composition. 

The effect which he bas produced is 
amazing: he seems to have almost an- 
nihilated the prolific genus of novel 
trash! We do not mean to affirm that 
there are no bad novels now: our 
groaning table bears intolerable testimo- 
ny to the reverse ; but there is, even in 
the worst, a superior aim; and the 
lowest circulating bubbles of the pres- 
ent time would stand nearly on a level 
with the best of twenty years ago. 

It is to the spirit thus generated that 
we owe Valerius—a tale evidently 
written by a hand of the finer order, 
It is a production of classical intelli- 
gence; and though we cannot say 
nunquam dormitat Homerus, we may 
truly state, that the waking merits of 
this author very far overbalance his oc- 
casional noddings. There is however 
a strange alloy of baser metal with his 
gold, and we are often startled at vul- 
garisms which defore: his noblest de- 
scriptions. 

The scene is laid in Rome, in the 
reign of Trajan; and the most inter- 
esting parts of the story hinge on his 
persecutions of the Christians. Vale- 
rius, a noble Roman, though the son of 
a British lady, and born in Britain, is 
invited to the eternal city by his rela- 
tion, the forensic orator Licinius, for 
the purpose of claiming the patrimony 
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VALERIUS ;: A ROMAN STORY. 





































of his ancestors. He sets out, accom- 
panied by his slave Boto, a sort of in- 
ferior Gurth ; and on his voyage forms 
an intimacy with a centurion named 
Sabious. At Rome itself he becomes 
acquainted not only with Licioius, but 
with his son Sextus ; with Xerophrates, 
a philosopher, his tutor; with Rubel- 
lia, a young patrician widow, whom 
Sextus is destined to marry ; with Sem- 
pronia, a beautiful girl beloved by Sex- 
tus: and with Athanasia, her cousin, 
who has been secretly converted to the 
new faith, and with whom Valerius al- 
so falls in love. ‘There are besides 
many other characters ; but these, with 
Dromo, an intriguing slave attached to 
Sextus, and Pona, a sorceress, are the 
most prominent. We shall not pursue 
the intricacies of the plot, which have 
little of peculiar attraction ; the main 
feature being its attempt to familiarize 
us with Roman manners at the close of 
the first century. And in this a very 
considerable extent of information is 
displayed—information the more pleas- 
ing, because we are not aware of any 
similar performance worthy of notice 
in the English language, though some 
successful efforts at the delineation of 
the ancients in their daily and common 
affairs have been made on the continent. 

Valerius’ separation from his only re- 
maining parent,strikes us in the opening. 

“IT cannot (says he) pretend to re- 
gret the accident which immediate- 
ly afterwards separated me from the 
most gentle of mothers—alas! nev- 
er to see her more upon the earth. 
Yet, how deeply was the happiness of 
my returning hour stained and embitter- 
ed by that sorrowful privation! There 
was a void in my heart, which it was 
long before even the fulness of conju- 
gal devotion could entirely fill up and 
satisfy. In losing her, 1 had lost the 
last and strongest link that connected 
my contemplation of the present with 
my memory of the past. My early 
years of infancy and boyhood now ex- 
isted for nobody but myself; and I 
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could scarcely bear to look back upon 
them, now that those eyes were closed 
for ever, in whose watchful light all 
their safety and almost all their happi- 
ness had consisted. But I was still 
young, and had bnght hopes before me, 
that ere long withdrew my attention 
from the dark places of recollection, 

It is the common rule of nature, that 
our parents should precede us to the 
grave; and it is also her rule, that our 
griei for them should not be of such 
power as to prevent us from entering, 
alter they are gone, into a zealous par- 
ticipation both of the business and the 
pleasures of life, Yet, in all well reg- 
ulated spirits, the influence of that nec- 
essary aud itremediable deprivation, 
however time may sooth and soften it, 
has a deep and an enduring resting- 
place. In the midst of the noisiest, 
busiest hours of after-life, the memory 
of that buried tenderness rises up ever 
and anon to remind us of the instability 
of all human things, and wins rather 
than warns us to a deliberate contem- 
plation of futurity. Such is the gen- 
tle and abiding effect of that, at first 
sight, grievous and altogether intolera- 
ble affliction. Now, indeed, that ev- 
ery day brings to me some new testi- 
monial of the near approach of my 
own dissolution, I have begun to regard 
all these things with another eye, and 
to find, in the contemplation of my re- 
union with the dear friends I have lost, 
afar more than sufficient consolation 
for the inconvenience occasioned to me 
by reason of their temporary absence. 
But it must yet be long ere the course 
of nature shall bring this last source of 
happiness near to your eyes, and teach 
you, as I have of late been taught, how 
hear to each other at times may be 
found not only the physical effects but 
the proximate causes of pleasures and 
of pain,” - 

_ His approach to, and first morning 
view of Rome, are also superb descrip- 
ons; but the account of an exbibi- 
‘lon of combats, and of the execution 
o Toraso, a Christian,.at the amphi- 
theatre, furnish us with the most con- 
‘inuous examples of powerful writing, 

“ Such was the enormous crowd of 
human beings, high and low, assem- 
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bled therein, that when any motion 
went through their assembly, the noise 
of their rising up or sitting down could 
be likened to nothing, except, perhaps, 
the far-off sullen roaring of the illimit- 
able sea, or the rushing of a great night- 
wind amongst the boughs of a forest, 
It was the first time that I had ever 
seen a peopled amphitheatre—nay, it 
was the first time that 1 bad even seen 
any very great multitude of men assem~ 
bled together, within apy fabric of bu- 
man erection; so that you cannot 
doubt there was, io the scene before me, 
enough to impress my mind with a very 
serious feeling of astonishment—not to 
say of veneration. Not less thao 
eighty thousand human beings, (for 
such they told me was the stupendous 


capacity of the building,) were here 


met together. Such a multitude can 
no where be regarded, without inspiring 
a certain indefinite indefinable sense of 
majesty ; least of all, when congregated 
within the wide sweep of sucb a glori- 
ous edifice as this, and surrounded on 
all sides with every circumstance of 
ornament and splendour, befitting an 
everlasting monument of Roman victo~ 
ries, the munificence of Roman princes, 
and the imperial luxury of universal 
Rome. Judge then, with what eyes 
of wonder ail this was surveyed by me, 
who had but of yesterday, as it were, 
emerged from the solitary stillness of a 
British valley—who had been accus- 
tomed all my life to consider as among 
the most impressive of human specta- 
cles, the casual passage of a few scores 

of legionaries, through some dark alley 

of a wood, or awe-struck village of 
barbarians. ‘Trajan bimself was al- 

ready present, but in no wise, except 

in the canopy over his ivory chair, to 

be distinguished from the other Consul 
that sate over against him,”-— 

‘“‘ The proclamation being repeated a 
second time, a door on the right hand 
of the arena was laid open, and a single 
trumpet sounded, as it seemed to me, 


mournfully, while the gladiators march- 
ed in with slow steps, each man—naked, 
except being girt with a cloth about his 
loins-—bearing on his left arm a small 
buckler, and having a short straight 
sword suspended by a cord around his 
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neck. They marched, as I have said, 
slowly and steadily ; so that the whole 
assembly had full leisure to contemplate 
the forms of the men; while those 
who were, or who imagined themselves 
to be skilled in the business of the 
arena, were fixing, in their own minds, 
on such as they thought most likely to 
be victorious, and laying wagers con- 
cerning their chances of success, with as 
much unconcern as if they had been 
contemplating so many irrational ao- 
imals, or rather, indeed, I should say, so 
many senseless pieces of ingenious 
mechanism. The wide diversity of 
complexion and feature exhibited 
among these devoted athletes, afforded 
at once a majestic idea of the extent of 
the Roman empire,and a terrible one of 
the purposes to which that wide sway 
had too often been made subservient. 
The beautiful Greek, with a counte- 
nance of noble serenity, and limbs after 
which the sculptors of his country 
might have modelled their god-like 
symbols of graceful power,walked side 
by side with the yellow-bearded savage, 
whose gigantic muscles had been nerved 
in the freezing waves of the Elbe or 
the Danube, or whose thick strong hair 
was congealed and shagged on his 
brow with the breath of Scythian or 
Scandinavian winters. Many fierce 
Moors and Arabs, aud curled Ethio- 
piaos were there, with the beams of the 
southern sun burnt in every various 
shade of swarthiness upon their skins. 
Nor did our own remote island want 
her representatives in the deadly pro- 
cession, for [ saw among the armed 
multitude—and that not altogether with- 
eutsome feelings of more peculiar interest 
—two or three gaunt barbarians, whose 
breasts and shoulders bore uncouth 
marks of blue and purple, so vivid in 
the tints, that I thonght many months 
could not have elapsed since they must 
have been wandering in wild freedom 
along the native ridges of some Silurian 
or Caledonian forest. As they moved 
around the arena, some of these men 
were saluted by the whole multitude 
with noisy acclamations, in token, I 
supposed, of the approbation where- 
with the feats of some former festival 
had deserved to be remembered. On 
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the appearance of others, groans and 
hisses were heard from some parts of 
the Amphitheatre, mixed with contend- 
ing cheers and huzzas from others of 
the spectators. But by far the greater 
part were suffered to pass on in silence ; 
—this being in all likelihood the first— 
alas! who could tell whether it might 
not also be the last day of their sharing 
in that fearful exhibition ! 

“ Their masters paired them shortly, 
and in succession they began to make 
proof of their fatal skill. At first, 
Scythian was matched against Scythian 
—Greek against Greek—Ethiopian 
against Ethiopian—Spaniard against 
Spaniard ; and I saw the sand dyed 
beneath their feet with blood streaming 
from the wounds of kindred hands. 
But these combats, although abundant- 
ly bloody and terrible, were regarded 
only as preludes to the serious business 
of the day, which consisted of duels 
between Europeans on the one side, 
and Africans un the other; wherein it 
was the well-nigh intransgressible law 
of the Amphitheatre, that at least one 
out of every pair of combatants should 
die on the arena before the eyes of the 
multitude, Instead of shrinking from 
the more desperate brutalities of these 
latter conflicts, the almost certainty of 
their fatal termination seemed only to 
make the assembly gaze on them with 
a more intense curiosity, and a more in- 
human measure of delight. Methinks 
I feel as if it were but of yesterday, 
when,—sickened with the protracted 
terrors of a conflict, that seemed as if it 
were never to have an end, although 
both the combatants were already cov- 
ered all over with hideous gashes,—I 
at last bowed down my head, and clasp- 
ed my hands upon my eyes, to save 
them from the torture of gazing there- 
on farther.” * wel 

“At that instant all were silent, in 
the contemplation of the breathless 
strife ; insomuch, that a groan, the first 
that had escaped from either of the 
combatants, although low and reluctant, 
and half-suppressed, sounded quite dis- 
tinctly amid the deep hush of the as- 
sembly, and being constrained thereby 
to turn mine eyes once more dow?- 


wards, I beheld that, at length, one of 
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the two bad received the sword of his 
adversary quite through his body, and 
had suok before him upon the sand. A. 
beautiful young man was he that bad 
received this harm, with fair hair, clus- 
tered in glossy ringlets upon his neck 
and brows; but the sickness of his 
wound was already visible on his droop- 
ing eye-lids, and his lips were pale, as 
if the blood had rushed from them to 
the untimely outlet. | Nevertheless, the 
Moorish gladiator who had fought with 
him, had drawn forth again his weapon, 
and stood there, awaiting in sileace the 
decision of the multitude, whether at 
once to slay the defenceless youth, or 
to assist in removing him from the 
arena, if perchance the blood might be 
stopped from flowing, and some hope 
of recovery even yet extended to him. 
Hereupon there arose, on the instant, a 
loud voice of contention ; and it seem- 
ed to me as if the wounded man re- 
garded the multitude with a proud, and 
withal a contemptuous glance, being 
aware, without question, that he had 
executed all things so as to deserve their 
compassion, but aware, moreover, that 
even had that been freely vouchsafed to 
him, it was too late for apy hope of 
safety. But the cruelty of their faces, 
it may be, and the loudness of their 
cries, were a sorrow to him, and filled 
his dying breast with loathing. Wheth- 
er or not the haughtioess of his counte- 
nance had been observed by them with 
displeasure, T cannot say; but so it 
Was, that those who had cried out to 
give him a chance of recovery, were 
speedily silent, and the Emperor look- 
ing round, and seeiog all the thumbs 
turned downwards, (for that is, you 
know, the signal of death,) was con- 
strained to give the sign, and forthwith 
the young man, recetviog again with- 
outa struggle the sword of the Moor 
into bis gashed bosom, breathed forth 
his life, and lay stretched out in his 
blood upon the place of guilt. With 
that a joyous clamour was‘uplifted by 
many of those that looked upon it, aod 
the victorious Moor being crowned 
with an ivy garland, was carried in pro- 
Cession around the arena by certain 
young men, who leaped down for that 
Purpose from the midst of the assem- 
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bly. Inthe mean time, those that had 
the care of such things, dragged away, 
with a filthy hook, the corpse of bim 
that had been slain; and then, raking 
up the sand over the blood that had 
fallen from him, prepared the place, 
with indifferent countenances, fer some 
other cruel tragedy of the same kind,— 
while all around me, the spectators 
were seen rising from their places, and 
saluting each other; and there was @ 
buzz of talking as universal as the si- 
lence had been during the combat; 
some speaking of it, and paying and 
receiving money lost and won upon its 
issue; some already laughing merrily, 
and discoursing concerning other mat- 
ters, even as if nothing uncommon had 
been witnessed ; while others again ap- 
peared to be entirely occupied with the 
martial music which ever struck up ma- 
jestically at such pauses in the course 
of the cruel exhibition ; some beating 
time upon the benches before them, 
others lightly joining their voices in 
unison with the proud notes of the 
trumpets and clarions.” 

To this ensues combats with wild 
beasts: and lastly there is a most no- 
ble, though somewhat theatrical picture, - 
of the death of Thraso. 

Various forms are goue through, and 
this victim, Thraso, the christian, refus- 
ing to deny his God, is devoted to Ju- 
piter. 

These examples will illustrate the 
author; and perhaps we can do noth- 
ing more effectual towards the recom- 
mendation of his work, It is inter- 
spersed with poetical effusions, of 
which we are also bound by the laws of 
reviewing to give specimens. The fol- 
lowing is a Delian chaunt sung in the 
temple of Apollo. 


* The moon, the moon is thine, 0 night, 

Not altogether dark art thou ; 

Her trembling crescent sheds its light, 
Trembling and pale, upon thine ancient brow. 


The moon is thine,and round her orb 

A thousand sweet stars minister, 

Whose twink.ing rays dark welis absorb, 

And all the wide seas drink them far and near. 


They kiss the wide sea, and swift smiles 
Of gladness o’er the waters creep ; 

Old hoary rocks rejoice, and isles, 

And there is glory op the slumbering deep. 
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Afar— Along the black hill’s side, 

Right blithe of heart the wanderers go, 

While that soft radiance, far and wide, 

Gleams on the winding streams and woods below. 


And gaily for the fragile bark, 

Through the green waves its path is shorn, 
When ali the murmurs of the dark 

Cold sea lie calm’d beneath that gliding horn. 


Yet hail, ye glittering streaks, that lie 

The eastern mountain tops upon ! 

Hail, ye deep blushes of the sky, 

That speak the coming of the bridegroom sun ! 


Hail to the healing balm of day, 

‘That rouses every living thing ! 

The forest guiphs confess thy sway, 

And upon freshening branches glad birds sing. 


And loathsome forms, that crept unseen 
Beneath the star-light faint and wan, 
Cower in their brakes the thorns between, 
Dreading that fervid eye, and its sure scan, 


Triumphant— Welcome life and light ! 
Sing rocks and mountains, plain and sea ; 
Fearful, though lovely, was the night, 

Hail to more perfect beauty—hail to Thee /° 


On looking back to the whole effect, 
we feel, that in the first and third vol- 
umes it is uncommonly powerful ; and 
we areconvinced that Valerius will not 
fail to please general readers, while it 
presents a picture of great interest and 
novelty to every person of taste and 
tearning, who must appreciate the skill 
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with which these qualifications are ex. 
pended by a modern British pen on an 
ancient Roman story. Human nature 
is always the same, though varied by 
times and circumstances ; and there- 
fore we may readily grant nearly all 
that the writer asks us to believe, not- 
withstanding the domestic habits of a 
fierce, warlike, and barbarous people, 
must have been so widely different from 
those of more civilized ages, and espe- 
cially in nations operated upon by the 
mild doctrines of Christianity. 

It may strike readers, that the char- 
acters are formed a good deal on pro- 
totypes, turnished by the author of 
Waverley ; and, indeed, there are some 
strong family lineaments in Pona and 
Meg Merrilies, Boto and Gurth, Xero- 
phrastes and Dominie Sampson, The 
amphitheatre scene is of the same kind 
with the tournament in Ivanhoe ; and 
there are many passages in these vol- 
umes, which would not disparage the 
great unknown himself; though, we 
think, there are other parts which even 
in his most careless mood, he could not 
have written. ‘The author preserves 
his incognito ; he is a very able man, 
and has executed a difficult task with 
no mean success, 





A RECIPE A MAKE A LOBSTER SALLA! 


COME, Thestylis, and with washed hands prepare 
The bowl of china, or of Wedgwood’s ware ; 
Then, on a cloth as white as drifted snows, 

With care the known ingredients dispose. 

My properhand alone within the bow! 

Shall mix the sapid mass, and crown the whole. 
Three measured spoonfuls first of purest Oil 

The flask must yield—the growth of Lucca’s soil ; 
These first with Salt the knowing artist blends, 
(On this the union of the whole depends» 

Then pungent Mustard add, then acid wine; 
And thus the adverse fluids so combine, 

No oily spots the keenest eye may note, 

That on the homogeneous liquid float. 

Now Cayenne’s generous warmth I add ; and now 


Of macey essence half a drop allow. 


Now bring the Lobster o’er whose shell is spread 
The mottled white amid the darkest red ; 

Crack well the crooked claw, and slit the tail, 
And téar the Thorax from its solid mail ; 
Extract the pulp, the coral too divide, 

And place them all in order by my side. 

Now the crisp Lettuce in the bow] I shred, 




















(Blanched Endive serves in winter in its stead ; 
Nor then the snowy Celery disdain) ; 

Now from the Tyrrhene wave Anchovies twain 

I add ; and Gherkins slice, and buds of Caper rain. 
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With these alternately the fish I spread, 
And mingle with the white the coral’s red : 


And solid egg in even slices lay, 


In which round yellow orbs white circles play; 


Again the blended fluid in I throw, 


And join at last the Beet-root’s crimson glow. 
Bring me, ye boasters of the angler’s bliss, 
E’en from your proudest spoils a prey like this : 
Or own that Walton’s choicest triumph yields 
To those we furnish in Saint George’s Fields. 





EXTRACT FROM HENRY SCHULTZE, 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


Henry Schultze, a man in humble life, is a happy husband and father ; his wife is seduced, his” family per* 
ishes, and he starves himself to death.* The following, on the discovery of his dishonour, is very 


touching : 
She held my knees, and pleaded till away 
She swooned. I gazed upon her 4s she lay, 
And knew not where I was. I could not speak, 


My heart’s — went and came; my knees grew 
wea 
And shook beneath me, till I almost thought 


I should have sunk and died upon the spot. 

At last came tears and cries to my relief ; 

I turned away, and howled aloud my grief. 

But still he lived.—I snatched the knife,and rushed 
Forth to his chamber, hoping to have crushed 

‘The serpent in his lair; but he was fled. 

I stabbed in frenzy his deserted bed, 

And cut the clothes in pieces he had worn, 

And would have next destroyed myself forlorn ; 
But God withheld me there —I tottered down 

To her again,and wept—I could not frown— 

No, in despite of every stain and fall, 

She was my dimmed, degraded, ruined All, 

I mourned, but could not hate her. ** Go !” cried I, 
“Go! we are neither of us fit to die. 

‘Thy parents’ roof must now thy shelter be, 

Where thou mayest weep for thy lost self—and me, 
Kiss then thy helpless children, and go hence, 

And seek thy God with prayer and-penitence. 

And O, may He, all fallen as thou art, 

Forgive thee, as doth now my breaking heart !” 


The death of his last child is very 
pathetic. 


But ah, my spirit from its trance awoke ! 

A second thunderbolt upon me broke. 

“ Thy child is dying,” smote upon my ean— 
My child! my child ! my little dear! 
Myonly solace left! (for now I knew 

Thad a solace) must she quit me tov? 


Yes : and the dread contagion stopped not there ; 
Siekened and sank the other little pair ; 
Sickened and sank, and died before my face, 
Almost before EF caught one live embrace, 

Or snatched one breathing kiss. O God! O God! 
The little darlings ! that beside me trod, 

And climbed my knees, and pulled my coat in plays 
And smiled and prattled round me yesterday, 
Cold, stiff, and silent now, and low in earth, 

Laid by the side of her who gave them birth. 
But I must put aside these musings drear, 

And turn where yet a hope remains to cheer 

My toils ; and God may pity, may forbear 

This little lone one from my heart to tear. 

O would He leave her to me, here I'd vow 

To own his love, and prize my blessings now : 
Might my wild prayer this single boon obtain, 

I ne’er would murmur, come what might, again ! 
I took my anxious station near her bed, 

Fanned her hot cheek, and propped her little head, 
Watched her asjeep, and tended her awake, 

And wept and prayed, and trembied for her sake: 
I see her now, when from her stooping eye 

She wiped the tear, and whispered, “ Do not ery, 
My dear papa, for me. You said, you know, 

To heaven, where poor mamma, and Sophie are, 
And Wilhelm too, and live with angels there, 
And God, and Jesus Christ, and ail good men : 
And I am sure I must be happy then. 

But if I go and tell Mamma, that you 

Were crying here, I know she will ery too :”’ 

I cannot speak the rest. From my embrace 

‘They took and bore the body to its place. 

My heart went with it down into the grave ; 

And there it rests with those it failed to save. 





GREEK ROBBER. 


HE sanguinary civil war at this 
_ Moment waged between the Chris- 
tian or Greek inhabitants of the Turkish 
empire and their tyrannic masters, has 
been preceded by along train of petty 
Warfares in which the vengeance of the 
Greeks has degenerated into robbery, 


of which the following is a singular in- 
stance : 

From the year 1745 to 1760, the 
Turks were greatly annoyed on their 
Venetian frontier by a bandit of the 
name of Socivizca, who had conceived 
an inveterate animosity against the 


* The poem is founded on a fact, related by Prefessor Hussiand. 
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whole Ottoman race, and made them 
the constant and exclusive objects of 
his marauding enterprizes. At length 
pursued oa every side, and anxious for 
a short repose, Socivizca retired with 
his family to Carlowitz, in the Austrian 
dominions, where he resided for three 
years, distinguished during the whole 
period for the most irreproachable con- 
duct. 

While living here in peace, he was 
betrayed into the hands of a Turkish 
Pacha, who had most cruelly put to 
death one of his brothers, and his wife 
and children were soon alter entrapped 
in the same manner, Fortune had not 
however yet deserted Socivizea. As 
the Turks were conducting him to 
Traunick, he contrived to make his es- 
cape trom them, though he had stiil the 
mortification to leave his family prison- 
ers. 

When his own safety was insured, 
he evtered into a negociation with the 
Pacha for the liberty of his wife and 
children, but in vain. All other meth- 
ods failings, he determined to write; 
and his letter is a curious specimen of 
social feeling, operating on a rugged 
mind and ardent disposition. It was 
in these terms: 

“1 am informed, O Pacha of Bos- 
nia! that you complain of my escape ; 
but I put it to yourself, what would 
you have done in my place? Would 
you have suffered yourself to be bound 
with cords like a miserable beast, and 
led without resistance by men, who, as 
soon as they arrived at a certain place, 
would in all probability have put you 
todeath? Nature impels us to avoid 
destruction, and I have only acted in 
obedience to her laws, 

*“ Tell me, Pacha, what crime have 
my wife and children committed, that, 
in spite of law and justice, you should 
retain them like slaves? Perhaps you 
want to render me more submissive ; 
but you cannot surely expect that I 
shall return to you, and hold forth my 
arms to be loaded with fresh chains ? 
No, you do but deceive yourself, and 
render me more terrible than before, 
Hear me then, Pacha; you may ex- 
haust on them all your fury, without 
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producing the least advantage. ~ On 
my part I declare, I will wreak my ven- 
geance on all the Turks, your subjects, 
who may fall into my hands; and [ 
will omit no means of injuring you, 
For the love of God, restore to me, I 
beseech you, my blood, Obtain par- 
don from my sovereign, and no longer 
retain in your memory my past offences, 
I promise that I will then leave your 
subjects in tranquillity, and even serve 
them as a guide when necessary. 

“If you refuse me this favour, ex- 
pect from me all that despair can 
prompt. I will assemble my friends, 
carry destruction wherever you reside, 
pillage your property, plunder your 
merchants ; and from this moment, if 
you pay no attention to my entreaties, 
1 swear that [ will massacre every ‘Turk 
that falls into my hands.” 

The Pacha did not think proper to 
pay any attention to the letter of a 
highway robber, and Socivizca was not 
s!ow in carrying into effect the vow he 
had made. He desolated the country, 
giving proofs of a prodigious valour ; 
insomuch that the people were obliged 
to entreat the Pacha to deliver them 
from so great a scourge, by sending 
back his wife and children. The Pacha, 
however, was inexorable, and it was 
ovly by a fortunate co-operation of 
forve and stratagem, of the particulars 
of which we are not correctly informed, 
that. he succeeded at last in obtaining 
the liberty of his family. 

Shortly after bis troop took prisoner 
a Turk, who had favoured the escape 
of one of Socivizca’s brothers. The 
brother, in opposition to the wish of the 
chief and the rest of the band, was 
anxious to retura the favour, The 
captive was destined to die; but the 
grateful robber, while Socivizca was at 
prayers, a ceremony which he never 
omitted before meals, set him at liberty : 
ail the band were outrageous against 
the brother of Socivizea, and one of 
his nephews carried his resentinent so 
far, as to give hima blow; the indig- 
nant uncle drew a pistol, and killed the 
aggressor on the spot ; Socivizca at the 
same time expelled his brother from the 
troop ; and after performing the funeral 
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obsequies of his nephew, felt so great a 
degree of mortification, that he deter- 
mined to pass the remainder of his days 
ip retrement, 

But the habits of a long life are not 
so easily changed ; after a short retreat, 
Socivizca suddenly resumed his system 
of hostilities against the Turks. 

Yet how instructive is the sequel of 
this extraordinary man’s life! After as 
many massacres and robberies as would 
have outweighed the souls of a thous- 
and men, he found himself in possession 


Letters from Spain, 


of no more than six hundred sequins ; 
part of this sum he confided to a irieod, 
and part to a cousin, both of whom ab- 
sconded with their respective deposits. 
At length, io 1775, the Emperor 
Joseph I. passing by Grazach, was de- 
sirous t0 see him ; he had him brought 
into his presence, and made him repeat 
the chief events of his life ; after which, 
besides making him a considerable 
present in money, he appointed him to 
the post of Anambassa of Pandours. 
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LETTERS FROM SPAIN BY DON LEUCADIO DOBLADO, 


(Adz, though fast declining from 
the wealth and splendour to which 
it had reached during her exclusive 
privilege to trade with the Colonies of 
South America, is still one of the few 
towns of Spain, which, for refinement, 
may be compared with some of the 
second-rate in England. The people 
are hospitable and cheerful. The wo- 
meno, without being at all beautiful, are 
really fascinating. —Singing to the gui- 
tar, or the piano, is a very common re- 
source at the Tertulias or evening par- 
ties. But the musical acquirements of 
the Spanish ladies cannot bear the most 
distant comparison with those of the fe- 
male amateurs in London. In singing, 
however, they possess one great advan- 
tagye—that of opening the mouth— 
which your English Misses seem to con- 
sider as a great breach of propriety. 
The inhabitants of Cadiz, being con- 
fined to the rock on which their city is 
built, have made the towns of Chiclana, 
Puerto Real, and Port St. Mary’s, their 
Places of resort, especially in summer. 
lhe passage, by water, to Port St.Ma- 
ry 8, is, upon an average, of about an 
hour and a half, and the intercourse be- 
tween the two places, nearly as constant 
as between a large city and its suburbs. 
oats full of passengers are incessantly 
crossing from day-break till sun-set.— 
The Spaniards, however, are not so shy 
of strangers as I have generally found 
your countrymen, Place any two of 
them, male or female, by the merest 


chance, together, and they will immedi- 
ately enter into some conversation, The 
absolute disregard to a stranger, which 
custom has established in England, 
would be taken for an insult in any part 
of Spain ; consequently little gravity is 
gy sid in these aquatic excursions. 

n fine weather, whea the fema‘e part 
of the company are not troubled with 
fear or sickness, the passengers indulge 
in a boisterous sort of mirth, which is: 
congenial to Andalusians of all classes. 
—I do not know whether I shall be 
able to convey a notion of this emuse- 
ment. It admits of no liberties of ac- 
tion, while every allowance is made for 
words which do not amount to gross 
indecency. It is—if I way use the ex- 
pression—a conversational rew.—In the 
midst, however, of hoarse laugh and 
loud shouting,as soon as the boat reach- 
es the shoals, the steersman, raising his 
voice with a gravity becoming a parish- 
clerk, addresses himself to the company 
in words amounting to these—* Let us 
pray for the souls of all that have 
ished in this place.” The pious address 
of the boatman has a striking effect upon 
the company : for one of two minutes 
every one utters a private prayer, whilst 
a sailor-boy goes round collecting a few 
copper coins from the passengers,which 
are religiously spent in procuring mas- 
ges for the souls in purgatory. This 
ceremony being over, tle riot is resu- 
med with unabated spirit, till the very 
point of landing. 
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I went by land to St. Lucar, a town 
ofsome wealth and consequence at the 
mouth of the Guadaiguiver, The pas- 
sage to Seville, of about twentySpanish 
leagues up the river, is tedious.—No 
Spanish conveyance is either comforta- 
ble or expeditious.— Fortunately, it is 
neither diihcult nor expensive to obtain 
the exclusive hire of a boat. You must 


submit, however, to the disagreeable cir- 


cumstance of riding on a man’s shoul- 
ders trom the water's edge to a little 
skiff. which, from the flatness of the 
shore, lies waiting for passengers at the 
distance of 15 or 20 yards. 

The country, on both sides of the 
river, is for the most part flat and deso- 
late. ‘Fhe eye roves in vain over vast 
plains of alluvial ground in search of 
some marks of human habitation. Herds 
of black cattle, and large flocks of sheep 
are seen on two considerable islands 
formed by different branches of the riv- 
er. The fierce Andalusian bulls, kept 
by themselves in large inclosures,where, 
with a view to their appearance on the 
arena, they are made more savage by 
solitude, are seen straggling here and 
there down to the brink of the river, tos- 
sing their shaggy heads, and pawing 
the groand on the approach of the boat. 

After two tedious days, and uncom- 
fortable nights, I found myself under the 
Torre del Oro, a large octagon tower 
of great antiquity, and generally suppo- 
sed to have been built by Julius Caesar, 
which stands by the mole or quay of the 
capital of Andalusia, my native and 
long deserted town. 

The eastern custom of building hous- 
es on the four sides of an open area is 
so prevalent in Andalusia, that, till my 
first journey to Madrid, I confess I was 

erfectly at a loss to conceive a habita- 
ble dwelling in any othershape. The 
houses are generally two stories high, 
with a galiery, or corredor, which, as 
the name implies, runs along the four, 
or at least the three sides of the Pdtio, 
or central square, affording an external 
communication between the rooms a- 
bove stairs, and forming a covered walk 
over the doors of the ground-floor 
apartments. ‘These two suites of rooms 
are a counterpart to each other, being 


alternately inhabited or deserted in the 
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seasons of winter and summer. About 
the middle of October every house in 
Seville is in a complete bustle for two 
or three days. ‘The lower apartments 
are stripped of their furniture, and every, 
chair and every table—nay, the cook 
with all her battering train—are ordered 
off to winter quarters. This change of 
habitation, together with mats laid over 
the brick-floors, thicker and warmer 
than those used in summer, is all the 
provision that is made against cold in 
this country. A flatand open brass 
pan, of about two feet diameter, raised 
a few inches from the ground by a round 
wooden frame, on which, those who sit 
near it, may rest their feet, is used to 
burn a sort of charcoal made of brush- 
wood, which the natives call! cisco. The 
fumes of the charcoal are injurious to 
the health ; but, such is the effect of 
habit, the natives are seldom aware of 
any inconvenience arising from the cho- 
king smeli of their brasiers. 

The precautions against heat, howev- 
er, are numerous, About the latter end 
of May the whole population move 
down stairs, A thick awning, which 
draws and undraws by means of ropes 
and pullies, is stretched over the central 
square, on a level with the roof of the 
house. ‘The window-shutters are near- 
ly closed from morning till sun-set, ad- 
mitting just light enough to see one an- 
other, provided the eyes have not lately 
heen exposed to the glare of the streets. 
The floors ace washed every morning, 
that the evaporation of the water im- 
bibed by the bricks, may abate the heat 
of the air, A very light mat, made of 
a delicate sort of rush, and dyed witha 
variety of colours, is used instead of a 
carpet. The Patio, or square, is orna- 
menied with flower-pots, especially 
round ajet d’eau, which, in most hous- 
es, occupies its centre, During the hot 
season the ladies sit and receive their 
friends in the Pdtio. The street-doors 
are generally open ; but invariably 80 
from sunset till 11 or 12 in the night. 
Three or four very large glass lamps 
are hung ina line from the street-doot 
to the opposite end of the Patio : and, 
as in most houses, those who meet at 
night for a Tertulia, are visible from the 
streets, the town presents a very pretty 
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and animated scene till near midnight. 
—The poorer class of people, to avoid 
the intolerable heat of their habitations, 
pass a great part of the night in conver- 
sation at their doors ; while persons of 
ali descriptions are moving about till 
Jate, either to see their friends, or to en- 
joy the cool air in the public walks. 

This gay scene vanishes, however, 
on the approach of winter. The peo- 
ple retreat tothe upper floors, the ill- 
lighted streets are deserted at the close 
of day, and they become so dangerous 
from robbers, that few but the young 
and adventurous retire home from the 
Tertulia without being attended by a 
servant, sometimes bearing a lighted 
torch. ‘The free access to every house, 
which prevails in summer, is now 
checked by the caution of the inhabi- 
tants. ‘The entrance to the houses lies 
through a passage with two doors, one 
tothe street, and another called the mzd- 
dle-door (for there is another at the top 
of the stairs) which opens into the 
Patio, ‘This passage is called Saguan 
—a pure Arabic word, which means, I 
believe a porch. The middle-door is 
generally shut in the day-time; the 
outer one is never closed but at night. 
Whoever wants to be admitted must 
knock at the middle door, and be pre- 
pared to answer a question, which, as it 
presents one of those little peculiarities 
which you are so fond of hearing, I 
shall not consider as unworthy of a 
place in my narrative, 

The knock atthe door, which, by- 
the-by, must be single-and by no means 
loud—in fact, a tradesman’s knock in 
London—is answered with a Who is 
there? To this question the stranger 
replies, “ Peaceful people :” Gente de 
pez—and the door is opened without 
further enquiries, Peasants and beg- 
gars call out at the door, Hail spotless 
Mary! ve Maria purisima, The 
abswer, in that case, is given from 
Within in the words Sin pecado conce- 
bidu: conceived without sin. This 
Custom Is a remnant of the fierce con- 
troversy, which existed, about three 
hundred years ago between the Francis- 
fan and Dominican friars, whether the 
Virgin Mary had or not been subject 
'0 the penal consequences of original 
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sin. The Dominicans were not wil- 
ling to grant any exemption ; while the 
Franciscans contended for the propriety 
of sich a privilege. The Spaniards, 
and especially the Sevillians, with their 
characteristic gallantry, stood for the 
honour of our Lady, and embraced the 
latter opinion so warmly,that they turn- 
ed the watch-word of their party into 
the form of address, which is still so 
prevalent in Andalusia. During the 
heat of the dispute, and before the 
Dominicans had been silenced by the 
authority of the Pope, the people of 
Seville began to assemble at various 
churches, and sallying forth with an em- 
blematical picture of that stnxless Mary, 
set upon a sort of standard surmounted 
by a cross, they paraded the city in dif- 
ferent directions, singing a hymna to the 


immaculate conception, and repeating 


aloud their beads or rosary, These 
processions have continued to our times, 
and they constitute one of the nightly 
nuisances of this place. ‘Though con- 
fined at present to the lower classes, 
they assume that characteristic impor- 
tance and overbearing spirit, which at- 
taches to the most insignificant religious 
associations in this country. Wher- 
ever one of these shabby processions 
presents itselfto the public, it takes up 
the street from side to side, stopping 
the passengers, and expecting them to 
stand uncovered in all kinds of weather, 
till the standard is gone by. ‘These 
awkward and heavy banners are called 
at Seville, Sinpecados, that is, sinless, 
from the theological opinion in’ whose 
support they were raised. 

The Spanish government, under 
Charles I1J.,shewed the most ludicrous 
eagerness to have the sinless purity of 
the Virgin Mary added by the Pope to 
the articles of the Roman Catholic 
faith, The court of Rome, however, 
with the cautious spirit, which bas at all 
times guided its spiritual politics, ea- 
deavoured to keep clear from a stretch 
of authority, which, even some of their 
own divines would be ready to ques- 
tion ; but splitting, as it were, the dif- 
ference with theological precision, the 
censures of the church were levelled 
against such as should have the bold- 
ness to assert thatthe Virgin Mary had 
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derived any taint from “ her great an- 
cestor ;” and, having personified the 
wmmaculate conception, it was declared, 
that the Spanish dominions in Etirope 
and America were under the protecting 
influence of that mysterious event. 
This declaration diffused universal joy 
over the wholenation, It was celebra- 
ted with public rejoicings on both sides 
of the Atlantic. The king instituted 
an order under the emblem of the im- 
maculate conception—a woman dres- 
sed in white and blue ; and a law was 
enacted, requiring a declaration, upon 
oath, of a firm belief in the immaculate 
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conception, from every individual, pre. 
vious to his taking any degree at the 
universities, or being admitted into any 
of the corporations, civil and religious, 
which abound in Spain. This oath is 
administered even to mechanics upon 
their being made free of a Guild, 

Here, however, I must break off, for 
fear of making this packet too large for 
the contidential conveyance, which 
alone I could trust without great risk 
of finishing my task in one of the cells 
of the Holy Inquisition. I will not fail, 
however to resume my subject as soon 
as circumstances will permit me. 
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[NX the early period of the French 

revolution,when every thing was set-' 
tled by the guillotine, a gentleman of 
the name of Laurenson, who had been 
a municipal officer of Mornand, was 
condemned. After judgment, he was 
conducted to the Cave of Life, which 
made him consider his emancipation as 
certain. A few days after his arrival, 
he received a very strong and energetic 
address’ from the inhabitants of the 
Commune, who retracted their denun- 
ciation, and owned that they had been 
deceived. This important document 
Laurenson now considered -as of no 
use, since his life was in safety, and he 
put it carelessly into his pocket. At 
this instant his name was called. He 
went out at the summons, when to his 
astonishment he found himself tied to a 
chain, with others who were to be led 
to the guillotine. Astonished, almost 
stupified, scarcely knowing whether he 
really were to die, or whether it was 
only a frightful dream, he marched for- 
wards. At length be was roused by 
perceiving the address, which had dropt 
from his pocket, at his feet. One of 
the gens-d’armes who accompanied the 
prisoners, picked itup. “Ah,” said 
Laurenson, “tis a paper I have just 
received ; if my judges could but see 
it, I should be saved.” The soldier 
immediately quitted the escort, and 
darting away like lightaing, hastened to 
the tribunal, presented the address, and 
received an order for the prisoner to be 
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rvteased if his fate bad not already 
been consummated. He flew back to 
the seaffuld. Laurenson was yet alive; 
another moment, and he had been lost ; 
forty persons were that day to be guilio- 
tined 5 thirty-utne had already fallen, 
Laurenson Was the last, and he was al- 
ready bound tothe plank. Panting for 
breath, the soldier arrived, and called 
on the executioner to stop. He pro- 
duced the mandate from the judges for 
the release of the prisoner ; the officer 
attending read it, and ordered Lauren- 
son to be released. He was unbound 
from the plank, but was found to be ia 
a swoon, senseless and motionless, He 
was carried to the Hotel de Ville,where 
he was three times bled before he 
shewed any signs of recovery; at 
length he opened his eyes, but they 
were wild and haggard ; life re-appear- 
ed, but his reason was entirely gone, 
He saw nothing but the last horrible 
objects which had been presented to 
him, ‘* Where is my head ¢” cried he; 
“is it not upon the ground ? let them 
give it me back! let them give it me 
back! See you not that blood how it 
smokes? it runs down in a stream; it 
runs over my shoes, See there that 
gulf heaped with bloody corpses! O 
save me! saveme! I fall, I fall into 
it!” His wanderings excited at once 
compassion and horror; and he was - 
carried to an hospital, there to be prop- 
erly attended till his reason should te 
turp. 
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RECENT DISASTROUS ATTEMPT TO ASCAND MONT BLANC, 


(Extracted from the New Monthly Magazine.) 


BOUT the middle of last August 

I arrived at Geneva, accompanied 
by my friend H—. I had, before leav- 
ing England, set my heart upon as- 
cending Mont Blanc, and found no 
difficulty in prevailing on my compan- 
iou, who bad already made the tour of 
the greater part of Switzerland, to ac- 
company me, Our party consisted of 
four persons. Our new acquaintances 
were Le Chevalier Hamel, a Russian, 
then employed by the Emperor in mak- 
ing some philosophical observations in 
the neighbourhood, and M. Sellique, 
an optician of Geneva, and native of 
Paris, a man of considerable attain- 
ments in various branches of natural 
philosophy. His grand object in ac- 
companying us was to make trial of a 
new barometer, of his own construc- 
tion, ia measuring the height of Mont 
Bianc. Dr. Hamel had already made, 
ten days before, an unsuccessful at- 
tempt to reach the summit by a differ- 
ent route, being the same which Saus- 
sure attempted in 1795 with no better 
success, 

We reached St. Martin, the place 
for which we bad engaged our caléche, 
atone o'clock in the morning of the 
17th, and having engaged two shara- 
bands* for the journey through the val- 
ley, we arrived at Chamounix at two 
Oclock in the afternoon. We walked 
nearly seven miles before we were 
overtaken by our party with the shara- 
bands, and took the opportunity of 
Visiting a beautiful fall of water, at a 
short distance on our left, which amply 
repaid us for the fatigue. From this 
spot the road becomes the most roman- 
lic that can be conceived ; and when 
Our companions overtook us, they 
found us reposing on the green margin 
of a small transparent lake, surrounded 
by a group of beautiful peasant-girls 
and boys, who were pressing upon us 


beakers of a most delicious water, 
drawn from a fountain at some short 
distance, 

On our arrival at Chamounix. after 
a good deal of bargaining, which 
we were glad to leave to Dr. Hamel, 
we finally agreed with twelve guides, 
who were to receive forty-eight francs 
apiece: the choice of the ten others was 
left to the two leaders, who appointed 
them all to muster in marching orderat 
four o'clock the following morning. 
We found a large and genteel party at 
the table d’héte, and many jokes 
were interchanged about making our 
wills, which we afterwards reflected up- 
on with very different feelings. 

At length, the long-expected morn 
arrived: at fonr o'clock we were sum- 
moned from our beds, where we had 
not enjoyed much sleep, and about five 
we all set off on foot, making with the 
twelve guides a party of sixteen. These 
latter were each furnished with a knap- 
sack pretty well loaded, in which were 
placed provisions for three days for the 
whole party, mathematical instruments, 
additional clothing for ourselves, four 
blankets, and a variety of other things, 
among which were a carrier pigeon from 
Bonneville, to convey to that place the 
earliest tidings of our arrival on the sum- 
mit, and a live fowl! destined to be 
cooked at the same height. We had 
also with us some rockets and Bengal- 
lights, which we had promised the ladies 
below to exhibit from our halting-place 
for the night. ‘This was to be the sum- 
mit of a rock called by the guides Le 
Grand Mulet, which is a very conspicu- 
ous object from the hotel. After re- 
turning on the road to St, Martin for 
nearly a league, we began the ascent in 
a wood which skirts the mountain for 
some distance. But previous to this 
we stopped for a few thinutes at the cot- 
tage of Joseph Marie Couttet, which is 





eal Sharaband is the name for a very low narrow car on four wheels, drawn by one or more mules, whiel 
Pe onty kind of vehicie im use in the valley. Indeed the road, if it may be called one, is frequently se 
&ged as to oblige the traveller to descend, which he may do with asingle step, and support his carriage 
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at the base of the mountain, to provide 
ourselves with spiked-poles, &c. Our 
caravan now assumed a most romantic 
appearance ; the costume of the guides, 
each with a French knapsack, being de- 
cidedly military. [treminded me strong- 
ly of a party of Guerillas inthe Pyren- 
ees, where uniformity either in dress or 
appointment was considered as an un- 
necessary refinement. We had each a 
large straw hat tied under the chin, and 
a spiked-pole, about 8 feet long, in our 
hands. Besides this, our shoes were 
furnished with short spikes at the heels 
to assist us in the descent. We were 
clothed as lightly as possible, that the 
motion of our limbs might not be im- 
peded. 

The ascent, at first, is so far from be- 
ing laborious, that the guides were con- 
stantly obliged to repress our ardour, 
and compelled us to halt every ten min- 
utes, lest we should not husband our 
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and precipitous ravine, where I occas. 
jonally felt some tendency to dizziness, 
This feeling, however, 1 concealed go 
successfully, that I believe neither the 
guides nor my companions had ap 
suspicion of it; and, by following 
Saussure’s advice, in the published ac. 
count of bis ascent, and fixing my eyes 
steadfastly upon the precipice, I gra- 
dually accustomed myself to the view, 
and was soon enabled to pursue my 
path with the greatest confidence, 
This was a very necessary preparatory 
discipline, to fit us for the infinitely 
more formidable passage of the glacier, 
during the whole of which I was per- 
fectly cool and collected. By the time 
we reached the Pierre de Vecheile, a 
large round stone, where we baited for 
breakfast, on the edge of the glacier, I 
felt quite at home, and resigned myself 
coinpletely to the delightful sensations, 
which our situation inspired, 





strength sufficiently. Inabout2hours, in a cavern below this rock, our 
we reached the last human abode, being guides found a ladder, which they had 
a chalét or summer-cottage, inhabited left there the year belore, and which 
by Francois Favret, who had been one they employ in the passage of the gla- 
of Saussure’s guides, and whose son was_cier de Bo-sons, now close before us, 


in our party. A few minutes before, 
one of our guides pointed out to us 
Mademoiselle Favret, reclining fearless- 
ly and singing on a precipice where her 
goats were feeding. The veteran- 
mountaineer, Favret, accompanied us 
about three hours higher up to the edge 
of the glacier, to carry his son’s knap- 
sack, and then followed us with his eyes 
till we disappeared in one of the awful 
fissures, with which it is every where 
intersected. He was accompanied by 
his dog, over whom no one but his mas- 
ter seemed to possess the least influence, 
being as wild in appearance as the goats, 
which he amused himself occasionally 
with pursuing. 


Since our departure from the chalét, . 


we had been ascending, in a zig-zag 
direction, towards the Aiguille du Mi- 
di, a mountain to the left of Mont 
Blanc, and which, for a long time, 
appears to rival itin height. We had 
left the wood behind us just before we 
reached the chalét, and the ascent was 
now considerably steeper. We trod 
for some time a very precarious path 
along the brink of an awfully deep 


It was about half-past nine when we 
reached this resting-place, and we felt 
disposed todo justice to a couple of 
cold fowls, which were produced from 
the knapsack of one of the guides. 
These were soon despatched, together 
with a bottle of light French wine, and 
in twenty-five minutes we resumed our 
march, The baggage was adjusted 
afresh ; one of the guides had cbarge of 
the ladder, and another carried a load of 
straw, which we had procured at the 
chalét, and which was destined to fur- 
nish our bed for the night. The view 
became now more and more sublime ; 
we had left far beneath us all human 
abodes, and were now in regions where 
no animal but the chamois could tread 
securely. We had a distinct view of 
the summit of the mountain, though 
the Aiguille du Midi, from the base of 
which we were now diverging towards 
the right, still appeared to equal it 10 
height. Our steps had been long et- 
cumbered by fragments of this latter 
mountain, rent probably by lightaing 
from its summit. Behind us, at a great 
depth, lay the valley of Chamoun!s 
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and the village of the Prieure, the 
white walls of the hotel where we 
slept making it a very conspicuous ob- 
ject. Before us was the * monarch of 
mountains,” apparently inaccessible’; 
for the glacier de Bossons, which lay 
immediately ia our path, seemed an in- 
surmountable barrier ; and the ascent 
on the other side was so precipitous, as 
to be, in parts, almost perpendicular. 
Our spirits, however, were now elevated 
to such a pitch, by the pure air, which 
we had inhaled since we left the chaiét 
and emerged from the wood, that we 
felt equal to any thing; and if a 
thought of the danger of the enterprise 
crossed the mind, it was only to give 
an additional zest to the proud con- 
sciousness of having a heart that could 
brave it, 

Five minutes march from the Pierre 
de lechelle brought us to the edge of 
the glacier de Bossons, and we entered 
immediately on a track, which baffles 
all description. ‘The Mer de Glace, 
which has been compared to a sea sud- 
denly congealed in the midst of a storm, 
cannot, our guides assured us, enter into 
competition with it. The fissures are 
so frequent, so wide, so deep, the dif- 
ferent views, varying every instant, 
which the scenery presents, are so aw- 
ful, so fantastic, that no adequate idea 
of them can be presented to the mind 
by the most eloquent pen. At one 
time, the traveller finds himself denied 
apparently all further progress by an 
immense precipitous tower of ice: this 
18 surmounted by a staircase of notches, 
which one of the guides cut in the ice 
with a hatchet, which he carries for that 
purpose, Then he must descend into 
an awful chasm, from whichhe must 
emerge in thesame manner. Again he 
meets with fissures, called by the guides 
crevasses, of unknown depth, which 
are crossed by laying the ladder over 
them, and passing on all fours, If the 
crevasse be too wide for the length of 
the ladder, the traveller must descend 
down one side, and re-ascend the op- 
Posite one, which is the most formida- 
ble method of all. On one or two 
Occasions when we came to crevasses of 
we deseription, we were obliged to 
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descend by the ladder upon a wall of 
iee, not above a foot in breadth, which 
divided the crevasse longitudinally. 
This would not hold above one or two 
ata time, so that the first party were 
forced to mount the opposite brink, 
before the second party descended ; 
and the ladder was thus passed back~ 
wards and forwards until all had cros- 
sed, one of the guides remaining all 
the time stationary on the wall to move 
the ladder, Here the least giddiness 
would probably have been fatal, but 
happily we were by this time so well 
broken in, that we contemplated the 
biue gulfs on each side with tolerable 
composure. Excess of caution, indeed, 
in these cases, defeats its own purpose. 
The body must be left, so to speak, to 
find its own equilibrium, and recourse 
should rarely be had to the pole for 
support. I lave found, by experience, 
that the grand use of the pole is in 
restoring the balance. The spikes in 
the shoes will render the footing pretty 
secure, and the motion of the limbs 
inust not be cramped, or the body 
bent, which is an attitude one is very 
apt to fallinto, and which is sure to des- 
troy the balance. 

During the first part of the passage 
of the glacier, we were exposed to the 
fall of some globular masses of ice, 
which, from the velocity with which 
they whizzed past us, must bave come 
from aconsiderable height. One of 
the guides, however, stood sentry on 
an elevated post, to advertise us of their 
approach, and we evaded several by 
availing ourselves of his warning. In 
several places, bridges of snow, of ve- . 
ry different degrees of strength, are 
formed across the crevasses. These 
the guides reconnoitre with the utmost 
caution, before they trust the weight of 
their bodies upon them. On one oc- 
casion, Pierre Carrier, one of the guides, 
who was io the front, came to a bridge 
of this description, which his experi- 
ence convinced him was not to be trust- 
ed. Dr. Hamel was impatient, and 
offered to shew him the way over, for, 
to our eyes, there seemed to be no dan- 
ger; but our guide persisted in his 
opinion, and obliged us to return some 
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distance to find another method of pas- 
sing over the crevasse. Jn about ten 
Minutes, we arrived at a spot consider- 
ably lower, from whence we could see 
the bridge in profile ; and we theo saw 
that his suspicions were well-founded, 
the farther side of the bridge not being 
above six inches thick ; so that had we 
‘persisted, ove or two of the party must 
have fallen through. I mention this 
@s an instance of the extreme caution 
of the guides, where there is any real 
danger, and to prove the falsehood of a 
charge, which was afterwards brought 
against us, of having forced the guides 
to proceed coutrary to their better 
judgment. 

In about three hours, we reached the 
farther side of the glacier, a distance of 
‘somewhat less than a mile, in horizon- 
tal distance. The sun was now very 
hot, and we were glad to repose for a 
few minutes beneath the shade of a 
huge mass of snow, and refresh our- 
selves with some of the delicious water, 
which the traveller finds, at every turn, 
in his passage over the glacier. Ove 
or two of our party feeling some ap- 
prehension from the impending mass, 
which was considerably out of the 
perpendicular, we soon resumed our 
march. A few hours after, this mass 
of snow feli over the spot where we 
bad been reposing, and formed a bridge 
over a large chasin, which had cost us 
pearly haif an hour to cross, and which, 
On Our return, was hardly the work of 
amioute, We now ascended several 
slopes of snow of different elevations, 
from thirty to sixty degrees, in a zig-zag 
direction. I think this method of pro- 
ceeding brought the danger more home 
to my mind than any other. The 
surface being quite hard, the guides 
were obliged to cut notches for our 
steps, and these being very irregular, 
the difficulty of maintaining the bal- 
‘ance was much increased; a single 
false'step might have been fatal, and the 
‘view of the immense distance we 
must in that case inevitably fall, tended 
to unnerve the mind. From the ex- 
cessive slowness of our progtess, we 
had ample time to contemplate the aw- 
ful depths below, for we were obliged 
to pause perpetually, while the guides 
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were making the st@ps. After pro. 
ceeding in this way for about ano hour, 
we arrived, by a very steep slope, at 
the base of the Grand Muiet,a name 
givento a ridge of rocks, or rather a 
single rock, which rises almost perpen- 
dicularly to a great height, out of the 
eternal snow which surrounds it on all 
sides, and which is, from the nature of 
its cOnstruction, generally bare of snow 
itself, In ascending this ridge, we 
had a new species of danger to con- 
tend with. Our steps were all upon 
loose fragments of the rock, which was 
schistous. These occasionally gave 
way beneath our tread, and fell, with a 
tremendous noise, into the depths be- 
low. Owing, however, to the caution 
of our excellent guides, who perpetual- 
ly warned us against suspicious stones, 
we surmounted this perilous ascent 
without any accident. Once or twice, 
indeed, a few stones from above alarm- 
ed us by whizzing past us, but some 
one of the guides being constantly on 
the look out, advertized us in time of 
the danger, which we evaded by crouch- 
ing down in some of the hollows. On 
the whole, we found the ascent of this 
rock less formidable than we had an- 
ticipated from its first appearance ; for 
though we occasiovally bad to climb 
round projecting points, where we 
seemed to be suspended in mid air, yet, 
for the most part, a false step would 
have only carried us down to some 
shelf afew feet lower, which would 
have received us. I must except, how- 
ever, the last twenty or thitty yards, 
which lay over a ridge exactly like Stn- 
den-edge on Helvellyn, from which we 
had a view of a precipice on each side 
of the most awful depth, aod with 
very precarious footing ; for here the 
guides could not make the usual noteh- 
es, from the hardoess of the rock. 

At half-past four we reached the 
summit of the ridge, where we were © 
pass the night; having been about 
eleven hours and a half walking and 
climbing, almost without intermission. 

Our guides soon constructed for us 4 
kind of tent. Being lodged on a sot 
of shelf on the western side of the ridg®s 
and about ten feet below its summit, 
we sloped the ladder and a few of ov! 
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walking-poles against the perpendicu- 
lar rock, the loWer ends resting on a 
low barrier, partly artificial and partly 
natural, which raised itself between our 
couch, and a frightful precipice. The 
width of this ledge was hardly five 
feet, so that we preferred arranging 
ourselves longitudinally, Some can- 
vass was siretched over the poles, the 
straw was spread on the ground, and 
the blankets upon it, and thus we 
prepared to pass a very comfortable 
night ; but scarcely had we got under 
cover than it began to rain, and in about 
an hour we had a violent thunderstorm, 
which continued, with but little inter- 
mission, duriog the whole night. ‘This 
made us congratulate ourselves that we 
had been over-ruled by the guides to 
halt here for thenight; for Dr. Hamel, 
fearlul lest, by the present arrangement, 
be should not have sufficient time on 
the summit for his experiments, had 
proposed our mounting still bigher, 
The guides expressed great reluctance 
to leave the Grand Mulet, telling us, 
that ligher up there was no shelter for 
us against the avalanches, which might 
fall during the night, and thus indu- 
ced us to remain, After all our labour 
for so many hours, wedid not feel much 
fatigued, which we attributed to the 
bracing air of the mountain. The 
storm preventing us from making the 
promised display of fire works to the 
ladies below, we were obliged to con- 
tent ourselves with drinking their healths 
in some excellent Burgundy ; but we 
found one bottle of this heatus so much, 
that we did not venture upon any more 
without first. diluting it with water. 
The novelty of our situation, and our 
great flow of spirits, occasioned partly, 
bo doubt, by the Burgundy, left us lit- 
tle inclination for sleep for some hours. 
l'hese were spent in listening alternate- 
ly to the peals of thunder, which seem- 
ed to hover round us, and the roaring 
avalanches, now near, now more remote. 
The more practised ear of the guides 
distinguished readily betweea these 
sounds, which we were perpetually con - 
founding. Froman experiment, which 
Dr. Hamel made with his electrometer, 
he found all the surrounding atmos- 


sphere so highly charged with the elec- 
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tric fluid, that he was glad to withdraw 
it instaotly within the canvass. All 
this time, our tent was every now 
and then litup by the vivid flashes of 
the lightning, and as often Jeft in the 
deepest gloom, At length, we ceased 
even to watch this interesting spectacle, 
and gradually dropped asleep, with the 
comfortable conviction, that we need not 
leave our beds at a very early period, 
since it must be some hours at least be- 
fore the snow would be fit to support 
our weight. The prospect in the 
morning was dreary enough; a thick 
fog shrouding ffom our view ail the 
neighbouring heights, as well as every 
thing below us. Our situation resem- 
bled that of some shipwrecked mariners, 
whom the morning finds sheltered on, 
some precipitous rock ia the midst of 
the sea, After a few minotes spent in 
contemplating our position, and specu- 
lating on the chances of extricating our- 
selves from it, we all agreed in postpon- 
ing the discussion till after breakfast, 
for which we now felt a strong appetite. 
Having kindled our chareoal, and boiled 
some portable soup, which reminded 
me strongly of melted glue, though on 
that occasion we all rated it to be excel- 
lent, and despatched two more of the 
roasted fowls, we felt quite recruited, 
and ready for any attempt except that 
of returning, at the very thought of 
which our spirits revolted. ‘The way 
was now equally dangerous to advance 
or retreat; or rather the latter, on exam- 
ination, was found impossible ; and it 
was soon too late to proceed upwards, 
since it is absolutely necessary to return 
to the same rock to sleep, so that at 
length, we made up our minds to pass 
another night in our present bivouac. 
It was long before we could acquiesce 
in the necessity of spending thé whole 
day on the summit of the Grand Ma- 
let. The space allotted us was so con- 
fined, and the arrangement of our 
shelter so inconvenient, having barely 
room enough to sit upright, that we 
were prepared to encounter any diffi- 
culty, rather than continue 1n our pre- 
sent situation. Four of the guides, 
including our two leaders, slept under 
the same canvass with ourselves ; the 
remaining eight, disposing themselvesin 
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clefts of the rock, the apertures to 
which they blocked up with stones, 
were posted at different intervals below 
us. During the morning, being desir- 
ous of stretching my limbs, and prac- 
tising a litlé climbing about the rock, I 
paid them all a visit, and conversed 
with them on the state of the weather, 
and the possibility of advancing to a 
point higher up against the approach of 
night. "This was strongly objected to 
by them all, for the reasons above spe- 
cified. On r regaining our own elevat- 
ed post, I felt quite exhausted for a 
short interval, which TL referred to the 
weakness arising from the exertions of 
the day before, but the guides assured 
me it proceeded entirely “from the rarity 
of the atmosphere, and had been expe- 
rienced by a party of themselves, whom 
we had <:ent a short distance down- 
wards in search of water, Soon af- 
terwards, I saw Pierre Carrier set off by 
himself, in the direction of our as- 
cent, to examine the state of the snow. 
We followed him with our eyes for 
above half a mile, as he proceeded, 
very laboriously, up to his knees at 
every step ; and thus received a palpa- 
ble proof of the impossibility of pro- 
ceeding further, which was confirmed 
by his own statement on his return. 
We had all received abundant proof 
of the intrepidity and address of this 
man during the ascent of the preceding 
day. During the passage of the gla- 
cier, he was “the oracle of the party, 
being generally one hundred yards in 
advance to explore the way, and carry- 
ing the hatchet to make the steps. Of- 
tentimes, we discovered him standing, 
with the greatest apparent unconcern, 
on some elevated point of ice, from 
which he made his reconnoissance, and 
directed us accordingly by a motion of 
his hand. On ordinary occasions, he 
frequently suffered others to take the 
lead ; but I observed that, on every 
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occasion of perplexity, he found him. 
self at the head of the party; and 
while others, and especially poor Pierre 
Balmat, were eloquent in recommend- 
ing this or that passage, a single word 
or wave of the hand from Carrier set. 
tled the point at once, ‘This man was 
by trade a blacksmith, and did not ex- 
ercise the profession of guide on com- 
mon occasions, but always accompan- 
ied travellers in the ascent of Mont 
Blane. He had already made the as- 
cent eleven times; having been several 
times with one or two other guides, 
merely for the sake of exploring the 
passage. Alas! this was destined to 
be his last attempt: but | must not an- 
ticipate, 

Shortly after our arrival on the Grand 
Mulet, we put on our additional cloth- 
ing, and dried our shoes and stockings, 
which were completely saturated with 
moisture, from our long march over the 
snow. In consequence of these pre- 
cautions, we did not suffer much from 
cold during the whole of our stay; 
for at night the canvass being closed, 
and eight persons crowded into a very 
small compass, we felt comfortable 
enough. Our amusements, during the 
day of our compelled halt, were very 
similar to those of a picquet on an 
outpost, which commands a view of 
the enemy’s camp ; for the greater part 
of the time was spent in looking through 
an excellent telescope belonging to M. 
Sellique, and in reconnoitring the 
ground below. From our elevated 
post, we saw distinctly the windows of 
our hotel at the Prievré, and sometimes 
fancied we discovered some one there 
watching us in a similar manner. 
Sometimes, we lounged over a pam- 
phlet of Saussure’s* ascent, from which 
we gathered that he had takena day 
and a half to arrive at our present sil- 
uation, accompanied by eighteen guides. 


( Fo be continued. ) 





* As this name bas already occurred more than once, it will be proper to inform the reader, that he was 
@ gentleman of Geneva, who, in August 3787, succeeded in reaching the summit of Mount Blane. ‘This was 
the year following the first ascent, made by Dr. Paccard. Since that time, there have been five or six su 
cessful attempts, amidst a great number of failures. During the course of thirty-three years, no fatal accis 
dent hasever occurred ; two accidents only are mentioned, from both of which the sufferers recovered. 
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LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF GUZMAN D’ALFARACHE, 


OR, THE SPANISH ROGUE. 


Translated from Le Sage. By John Henry Brady. 


WE congratulate the public up- 
on the addition which Mr. 
Brady has made to their literary amuse-~ 
meots, and we are delighted to see our 
old friend Guzman in a modern dress, 
This is one of the most amusing books 
we know ; itis written in so agreeable 
and cheerful a tone, and in so engaging 
amanner, that it almost makes one in 
love with roguery, furnishes excuses for 
thieving, and excites pity for petty-larce- 
nies. It is one of the earliest novelsof its 
class, and appeared shortly afterthe cel- 
ebrated Lazarillo de Tormes, to which 
itis greatly superior in point of style 
and thought, though it does not equal 
itin originality and ludicrous situations ; 
it rather creates amusement than laugh- 
ter, and is more witty than humourous. 

We must beg leave to differ with the 
translator in the opinion which he ex- 
presses of the excellence of M. Le 
Sage’s edition, and from which his 
own translation has been made. We 
prefer the elder impressions; those 
which contain the delightful moral re- 
flections, full of energetic satire, the 
very marrow, as we think, of the book, 
—those parts in which the power of 
the author’s mind is seen through the 
travestimento which he assumes in 
the progress of his narration,—and 
which like the introductory chapters to 
each book of Fielding’s Tom Jones, 
are worth all the rest. Le Sage was 
compelled in his translation to adapt 
himself to the taste of the public, and 
he had no more the uncontrolled exer- 
cise of his own good taste in this in- 
stance, than he had in the composition 
of the absurd pantomimes which he 
Wrote with d’Orneval for the Theatre 
de la St. Laurent. The consequence 
of this was the castrated and inferior 
edition now so common, and from 
Which Mr, Brady has executed his 
Present translation, However we dis- 


ae of this, we bear testimony to 
be fidelity and spirit with which this 
gentleman has discharged his task,— 


and in the opinion we have before ex- 
pressed, we must be understood as 
speaking only of the intrinsic merits of 
the parts which are wanting, and not 
of the degree of! encouragement which 
the public would be likely to give to 
the work in any other shape. 

The translator has preserved the 
simplicity as well as the spirit of his 
original, and has achieved the great 
difficulty of avoiding any thing like 
coarseness in the relation of things 
which are necessarily, aod of their na- 
ture vulgar; in this instance, as in 
many others, he has satisfactorily shewn 
that he has caught and felt the very 
spirit of his author. It has been said 
of this work that it is an inferior Gil 
Blas ; this is a harsh sentence and has 
been passed we think rather hastily. 
The comparison is not fair, for it should 
be remembered that without the bene- 
fit of Guzman’s example our good 
friend of Santillane would probably 
have never seen the light. The Ital- 
ians prefer Guarini’s Pastoral to that 
of Tasso, although it is confessed that 
the former is indebted to the latter for 
the very charms, which have conferred 
its superiority. The trite objection to 
works of this nature has been, that vice 
is rendered too alluring; but until it 
can be proved that no good is derived 
from the exposure of crime and ab- 
surdity, and, as in the instance of the 
work before us, the consequent misery 
and inconvenience which are produced 
by them, we must be allowed to ap- 
plaud a species of writing which has 
been dignified by the most acute, and 
not the least virtuous of those authors, 
whom we venerate as the honour and 
ornament of our race. 

Guzman is descended of a rather 
equivocal stock ; his fathers, for be is 
so fortunate as to have two, die, bis 
mother js reduced, and he resolves to 
seek his fortune; he elopes from his 
home at Seville, and travels in compa- 
ny with a muleteer, to Cazalla. 
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“ Behold me now, friendly reader, 
in the best inn at Cazalla, twelve 
leagues from Seville ; where the money 
T had left was sufficieut to pay for a 
good supper and a good bed to lie 
downon. Instead, however, of evjoy- 
ing a profound sleep, which such ex- 
cellent fare was calculated to procure 
me, the state of my affairs presented it- 
self to my. imagination with a thousand 
distressing thoughts, and prevented me 
from sleeping a wink the whole of the 
night. Hitherto, said I to myself, I 
have always had plenty to eat and 
drink. But this will now soon be 
over; when a man has bread to eat he 
may support bimself under any afflic- 
tion. "Tis wellto have a father. "Tis 
well to bave a mother; but nothing 
is to be compared to a good bellyful. 

** Necessity with her heretic visage 
now stared me fuil in the face, and oc- 
casioned the most terrible apprehensious 
in my mind ; [ would gladly have re- 
turned to Seville, had I not considered 
that money was quite as necessary to 
repair my folly, as to pursue my for- 
tune. I could compare myself to noth- 
ing but some half-starved car, who 
having lost his way, finds himself sur- 
rounded by a number of larger dogs 
barking and growling at him on all 
sides: in addition to this, how could TJ, 
without shame, return to my mother’s 
house after having left it with so much 
resolution, * * * * ‘This last 
consideration was sufficient to deter- 
mine me not to return to Seville, in ad- 
dition to which I was not less concern- 
ed that I must stop when I was in so 
fair a way. A poiot of bonour then 
seized me, and I resolved to continue 
my journey, abandoning myself to 
Providence. I took the direct road to 
Madrid, the ordinary residence of our 
Kings, hoping to see something of the 
court, which I had been told was most 
brilliant, from the great number of no- 
blemen that composed it, and above all 
from the presence of a young King 
newly married.” 

Hunger reduced him to become an 
innkeeper’s servant, for a short time, yet 
ambition “ pricks him on” to Madrid, 
where he takes up the trade of a beg- 


Translation of Le Sage’s Guzman d’ Alfarache. 
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gar, and afterwards assistant to the 
cook of a nobleman. In this office he 
exercises his talent for thievery, in com. 
mon with all the other persons of the 
establishment, but not with equal suc. 
cess. 

“‘ For my own part, being but a 
smal] sparrow-hawk, I waited patiently 
until the kites and other larger birds of 
prey had their talons full; in the mean- 
time, however, my hands itched so im- 
moderately, that I could not refrain 
fram dipping into a basket of eggs, and 
slipt half a dozen of them into my 
pocket. 

“ TH luck still pursued me; my mas- 
ter saw me ; and wishing to establish 
the.reputation of an honest man and 
zealous servant at my expense, in the 
presence of so many of the house ser- 
vants, he came up io me with a savage 
countenance, and gave me such a kick, 
that he lay me sprawling on the ground, 
and as I happened to fall on that side 
where I had the pocketful of eggs, 
they all broke and made an omelet 
which ran down my thighs, to the great 
amusement of the company present, 
with the exception of my master, wha 
still looked very serious, and adding 
menaces and reproaches to insult, told 
ine, that he would teach me to steal in 
so great a lord’s house. I was so en- 
raged at the behaviour of this rascally 
cook towards me, that it was with great 
difficulty I refrained from answering, 
that nobody, indeed, could teach me 
better than himself; and that those 
eges, for which he had chastised me, 
were laid by the fowls he had ordered 
me to carry home to his house the night 
before; but I held my tongue and 
thereby escaped any further kicking, 
with which so laconic an answer would 
certainly have been rewarded. ‘Take 
lesson from my behaviour on this oc- 
casion, reader, if you happen to be so 
fortunate as to recollect it, when you 
feel desirous to show your wit by some 
satirical speech which may be of ill 
consequence to you in your future well- 
fare.” 

Another unlucky accident causes 
him to quit his master, and he becoines 
a beggar, once more, a thief. he is by 
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constitution. He goes on duping and 
being duped for some time, when, be- 
ing servant to aa officer, he plays off 
ove of his most barefaced rogueries up- 
on a jeweller of Barcelonia. 

The oflicer is in want of money, and 
is about to part witha valuable reliqua- 
ry. Guzman dissuades bim, promising 
to procure him the cash without so 
disagreeable an expedient. He tells 
the story thus: 

«| went to the first jeweller’s I could 
meet, who, fortunately for me was well 
known in the city as a noted usurer. 
I] asked him if he was inclined to pur- 
chase a fine Reliquary; I shewed it 
him, and could easily perceive that he 
liked it very well, although he pretead- 
ed not to think much of it. 

“ He looked at it on all sides, and 
after having examined it minutely, ask- 
ed me what I would have for it. I 
told him two hundred crowns; and 
though that was not half its value, the 
old usurer pretended to be quite aston- 
ished at such a price, and began to tell 
me that the gold was by no means of 
the finest quality. Besides which he 
found great fault with the workmanship, 
as well as with the diamonds: never- 
theless, he offered me one half, and I 
was surprised in my turn, That will 
notdo, cried 1: you take advantage of 
my situation; but distressed as I am 
for money, I declere that you shall nat 
lave it for less than a hundred and fifty 
crowns, 

“ He still continued to make so ma- 
ny objections, that I was at last content- 
ed to conclude the bargain at a hundred 
and twenty, and he requested me to ac- 
company bim to his shop to receive the 
money. ‘This I refused, telling bim that 
[ expected a person to meet me on the 
quay, and, therefore, could not leave it ; 
that if he would retura heme and pro- 
cure the sum agreed oa, he would find 
me again in thesame place. The jew- 
eller, finding that I eould not be pre- 
vailed on to accompany him, and be- 
ing apprehensive that the person whom 
I expected might be another jeweller, 
Whom I had appointed to meet on the 
Same subject, ran home with great haste, 
lest he should be deprived of his bar- 
§2in before his retura. 
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“ The old rogue soon returned to 
me again quite out of breath, bringing 
with him in a small bag the hundred 
aud twenty crowos, which he counted 
into my hand. I sequested the ‘bag of 
bim in which I put the money, and 
offered bim in exchange the purse that 
the Reliquary was kept in; but affect- 
ing to find great difficulty in untying 
the strings, which | had purposely well 
fastened, I snatched, as though from 
impatience, a knife which I observed in 
a sheath at his girdle, and cut them 
asuader, Although this action seemed 
to surprise him a little, he was so far 
from guessing the cause that he depart- 
ed and walked towards home, well sat- 
ished with his purcuase, and very far 
from suspecting the snare that I had 
laid for him. 

“ After having allowed him to pro- 
ceed a few steps, | beckoned to one of 
my comrades, as great a rogue as my- 
self, whom I had stationed near at band 
s0 as to be ready when called for, and 
desired him to carry the crowns to our 
captain: then I ran as fest as I could 
afier my jeweller, for I bad not lost 
sight of him, and overtook him at a 
part where the roads met, where there 
happened to be some soldiers assem- 
bled, to whom I pointed him out, ery- 
ing aloud, stop thief, fellow soldiers, 
stop thief! for God’s sake stop that old 
rascal there, who has just robbed me, 
let him not escape! The soldiers, some 
of whom belonged to our own compa- 
ny, stopped the poor jeweller immedi- 
ately, asking bim how he had given me 
cause to complain thus of him. He 
was at first so bewildered with fear and 
astonishment, that be bad not the pow- 
er of utteringa word. Had he spok- 
en, however, it would not have availed 
him, for his voice would have beea 
drowned by that of his accuser ; nobody 
was to be heard but myself, who kept 
up a continued roar ; and to make more 
impression on the soldiers, I fell dowa 
on my knees before them, and forcing 
some tears into my eyes, implored 
their assistance. 

“ Gentler-en, said I, you see before 
you in tha: old rogue one of the great- 
est hypocrites in Spain ; I chanced just 
aow to be standing by him on the quay, 
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where he remarked that I had a purse 
in my bosom, and asked me what was 
in it? a Reliquary, answered I, which 
my master the captain accidentally left 
at the bed’s head this morning, and 
that [ have taken care of to give it 
to him again ; upon this, the old rascal 
whom you have secured, requesting ne 
in a civil manner to shew it to him, 
telling me that he was a goldsmith and 
was curious in jewels. fF satisfied his 
curiosity, and he asked me if I would 
dispose of this Reliquary. That can- 
not be, said I, for it is my master’s; at 
the same time I replaced it in my purse 
which was tied to my button: where- 
upon my thief, while he amused me 
with words, drew forth a knife which 
he had in a sheath at his girdle, and 
suddenly cut the strings, the ends of 
which are still tobe seen. Take the 
trouble, gentlemen of searching him, I 
beg of you, added I, and you will 
find the purse containing the jewel 
somewhere about his person, for I have 
followed him so closely, that he has 
not had an opportunity of otherwise 
disposing of it. . 

“I'he soldiers instantly began to 
search him ; they drew forth the parse 
containing the Reliquary from his bos- 
om where he had placed it, and per- 
ceiving that the strings had really been 
cut, they no longer doubted the gold- 
smith’s guilt: in vain did he protest 
and swear that I had sold it him; they 
would not believe him, it being so ex- 
tremely improbable that an old and ex- 
perienced jeweller could consent to pur- 
chase so rich a Reliquary of a young 
soldier, without suspecting that it must 
have been stolen. Once more, cried 
the accused, I assure you that I paid 
this young man for the Reliquary a 
hundred and twenty crowns in gold 
which I reckoned into his hand, and 
which he must now have about him: 
you have only to search him also to 
find these gold coins which I paid him 
only a few minutes since. The -sol- 
diers, to satisfy him, rummaged my 
pockets out; and finding no money 
about me, they began to revile him 
most unmercifully and even to beat 
him. Nevertheless, as he insisted on 
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heing conductec to a judge, they car- 
ried us both before one, 

“‘ Here I related my case in thesame 
manner as | had reported it to the sol- 
diers, who, upon being interrogated 
by the judge, said more than sufficient 
to convince him that the jeweller had 
really seized this Reliquary from me by 
force ; in addition to which, this citizen 
being so well known as a covetous man, 
who would not seruple at a trifle, they 
were the more disposed to think him 
guilty. ‘The magistrate, however, out 
of consideration for his family, which 
consisted of some of the first persons 
in the city, was content to reprimand 
him severely, and delivered the jewel 
into my hands again, desiring me to 
carry itto my master, which I did im- 
mediately.” 

Dismissed by his master, who is 
alarmed at the exercise of his talents, 
Guzman resolves to go to Genoa to 
visit his father’s relations. He arrives 
there ragged and starving, and is re- 
pulsed by them with the utmost con- 
tempt. One of them, a cunning old 
man, resolves to get rid of this trouble- 
some poor cousin, and be accomplishes 
it in the following manner. 

“One evening I met a venerable 
looking old man, who accosted me in 
a polite and insinuating manner: my 
son, said he, is it not you who have 
reason to complain of certain titled 
personages who have not chosen to 
acknowledge you for one of their noble 
blood? 1 auswered in the affirmative, 
and told him who was my father. I 
recollect him well, replied the old map, 
and there are certainly in this city sev- 
eral of the principal nobles who are his 
relations, I can even introduce you 
to a banker who must have been a most 
intimate friend of your father’s, and 
who to-morrow, for it is too late to-day, 
will, I doubt not, be happy to satisty 
you in every particular concerning your 
family. In the mean time, continu 
he, come and take up your lodging at 
my house: I feel quite indignant at the 
behaviour of your cousins towards you, 
who ought rather to have received you 
with the greatest affection: but follow 
me, and be assured that the banker will 
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put itin your power to be fully avenged 
of them for their bard-heartedness. 

«| accepted the old man’s offer of a 
lodging in his house by returning thanks 
to heaven for so fortunate a rencounter, 
His appearance was such that | did oot 
in the least mistrust him. He had a 

ood natured serious air, his bald head 
and white beard rendering bis appear- 
ance truly venerable 5 he walked with 
a staff, and wore a long robe; in fact, 
] ooked upon him as another St. Paul. 
When we arrived at his house, which 
appeared to me like a magnificent hotel, 
a servant came to meet him to take off 
his long robe: but the old gentleman 
from an excess of politeness would not 
part with it, but sent the servant away, 
after having communicated something 
to him in Italian, which was so much 
Hebrew to me. He then conducted 
me into a large parlour, where we con- 
versed concerning the affairs of Spain 
forabove an hour, and from them pro- 
ceeded insensibly to those of our own 
family, respecting which he seemed ex- 
remely curious, questioning me more 
particularly concerning my mother ; 
and I answered him in the most cau- 
tious manner. This discourse was be- 
ginning to grow tedious,-when the ser- 
vant returned ; they had another short 
conversation together in Italian, which 
I understood no better than the former, 
But immediately afterwards, the good 
old man-addressed himself to me in 
Spanish : I suppose, said he, you have of 
course supped, you must be weary and 
itis time to be a bed. We shall meet 
again in the morning. Then turning 
to his servant: Antonia Maria, con- 
tinued be, shew this gentleman to the 
finest chamber in the house. 

“T had much more inclination to 
eat than to sleep, for I was literally half 
dying with hunger; having unofortu- 
nately dined very sparingly at my ino 
that day, for my pistole was just at an 
ead. ‘That I might not, however, pre- 
sume upon the goodness of an host 
Who seemed so disposed to be of ser- 
Vice to me, I followed his servant as if 
I had a good bellyful, and was carried 
through an enfilade of seven of eight 
rooms paved with alabaster, each vying 
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with the others in magnificence. From 
thence we entered a gailery which led 
into a fine chamber, in which there 
was avery rich bed with superb tapes- 
try. You see your chamber, said An« 
tonio Maria, and the bed that is des 
tined for you; none are allowed to 
sleep here, but princes and some, few 
of my master’s nearest relatives: 

“ After having allowed me to ad 
mire the richness of the furniture for a 
while, this servant offered to undress 
me, but I declined his assistance for 
very good reasons; my ragged shirt 
was by no meats in a state to be ex- 
hibited; and in addition to this, the 
rest of my clothes were now of so very 
fine a texture, that they required a hand 
more interested in their welfare than 
his was, to take them off delicately: 
Either through malice, however, or that 
he thought I declined his good natured 
offer merely from politeness, be returns 
ed to the charge, and’ seeming deter- 
mined to assist me in spite of my 
teeth, he caught bold of me and drew 
off one of my sleeves so suddenly, that 
had I not prevented him with my other 
hand, he would undoubtedly have torn 
it to pieces, I then entreated bim in a 
peevish tone to leave me to my rest; 
aud he prevented my further anger by 
desisting as I desired. [| retired to the 
side of the bed, threw off my rags which 
were held together only by a lew laces, 
and jumped into bed, the sheets of 
which were clean and completely per- 
fumed. ‘This done, I told the servant 
he might take away the caudie. IT am 
not so inconsiderate, replied he: it 
would be the means of causing you to 
pass a very uneasy night, for it is very 
common for large bats, which ate very 
numerous io this country, to conceal 
themselves in chambers with so lolty a 
ceiling, and you will be much disturb- 
ed by them if you remain without 
light. Add to this, cootinued he, there 
are certain evil spirits that frequent the 
principal houses in this city, by whom 
you willinfallibly be tormented, if you 
neglect to keep lighted candles in the 
room, the brightness of which, it is 
said, they are efraid of. He told me 
all this tale with an ingenuous air, and 4 
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listened to him with all the credulity of 
an infant, instead of mistrusting this 
Antonio Maria, whose knavish coun- 
tenance ought to have been sufficient 
to have excited my suspicions, 

** No sooner had he left the chamber, 
than | got out of bed and bolted the 
door, less from fear of being robbed, 
than in the hope of thus securing myself 
from the persecution of the aforesaid 
spits. Considering myself then in 
perfect safety, [ lay down again, and 
reflected on the benevolence of my ven- 
erable landlord. So far from suspect- 
ing him of any bad design, which, had 
' possessed a little more experience, [ 
should aot have failed to have done, I 
represented to avyself that he could be 
no other than one of my nearest rela- 
tives, who had not chosen to make 
himself known to me over night, that 
be might surprise me the more agreea- 
bly in the moroing. I would lay a 
good wager, said I to myself, that when 
I wake to-morrow morning, I shall 
find a tailor in waiting to take measure 
of me fora fine suit of clothes. I may 
rest assured that in future T shall never 
want for any thing, and that I have not 
lost my labour in coming to Italy. 
Fiattered by these agreeable thoughts, 
my senses were beguiled by degrees in- 
to most profound sleep, 

** Although Antonio Maria had told 
me that the evil spirits were so averse 
to light, my candles did not secure me 
from the persecutions of four figures in 
the shape of so many devils who en- 
tered my chamber. It was some time 
before [ heard the noise created by 
these demons; but as it was very far 
from their intention to respect my re- 
pose, they advanced towards the bed, 
drew the curtains, two of them seized 


ine by the arms, and the other two bY 


the legs, and dragged me out of bed. 
At length I awoke; and finding my- 
self thus dangling in the air in the 
clutches of four devils, I was so terri- 
bly frightened, that I was more dead 
than alive. They were each habited 
exactly as the devil is represented ; buge 
Jong tails, frightful vizards, and horns 
on their heads, I bad just sufficient 
sepse remaining in me to invoke the 
assistance of some saints, whose names 
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occurred to me at the moment. But 
had I offered up some prayers they 
would have been equally unavailing, 
These apparitions were not to be driv- 
en from their purpose ; exorcisms even 
would have been useless, for the devils 
that I had to deal with had been bap. 
tized. ‘They placed me in one of my 
blankets, and each taking a corner be- 
gan to toss me in the air with such vi- 
olence, that they threw me to the ceil- 
ing at every toss, against which I ex- 
pected every moment that either my 
head or one of my arms would have 
been broken. But they contented 
themselves with ovly bruising me, 
though they did not cease to make me 
vault in this manner until they were 
completely fatigued, or rather until their 
noses informed them that my fear grew 
laxitive, ‘They then placed me in bed 
again, covered me over as they found 
me, extinguished the light, and vanish- 
ed the same way as they had entered. 

“ In this pitiable condition I remain- 
ed until day-break ; and with the most 
dreadful sensation of fear still on my 
mind, I made an effort to get up with 
the intention of hastening as quickly as 
possible out of a house where the du- 
ties of hospitality had been so scurvily 
fulfilled. But I could not rise, or dress 
myself without the greatest difficulty 
and pain, the cause of which | could 
not remember without bestowing 4 
thousand curses on the old rascal who 
had caused me to be thus cruelly treat- 
ed. He no longer seemed to me that 
personage so worthy of veneration, 00 
longer that benevolent character, the 
meeting with whom had so much de- 
lighted me, but an old sorcerer, destin- 
ed to be damned from the creation of 
the world. 

 Belore I quitted the chamber, I was 
curious to know bow these malignant 
spirits could have entered it. I first ex- 
amined the door, and finding it still 
bolted as] had left it before I fell asleep, 
I could not reasonably imagine that 
they had found their way to me by that 
means. But having lifted up the hang- 
ing, I perceived a large window cover: 
ed by them, which opened into the gal- 
lery. This was still open, the appar 
tious not having taken the trouble 
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close it after them. I made not the least 
noise, lest there should be something 
still in reserve for me, and thought of 
nothing but how to extricate myself 
from this cursed place. IJ had already 
left the room with this view, when [ 
met Antovio Maria in the gallery, who 
informed me that his master was wait- 
ing for me at the nearest church, All 
the answer I made was to request him 
to shew me to the street-door which be 
did with as much sang-froid as if he had 
not been one of the goblins who had 
amused themselves at my expense. I 
was no sooner got out of doors, than I 
scampered off as if I had rot a bruise 


about me. What wonderful’ strength 
is imparted by fear! I ran as fast as 
my legs would carry mc.” 

Poor Guzman has an opportunity in 
the end of severely retaliating upon his 
Genoese relations, and upon the old 
gentleman in particular, He becomes 
subsequently servant to an Ambassador, 
a Gambler, Swindler, Banker, and hav- 
ing in the course of his adventures per- 
formed some of the most notable tours 
de main, he closes his brilliant career by 
being condemned to the gallies. He is 
afterwards released as a reward for dis- 
covering a conspiracy, and promises “ to 
amend and live better for the future.” 
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ROUGE ET NOIR, 


HE gently satirical production 

which constitutes the principal por- 
tion of this volume, leads us through 
the most noted gaming hauats of Par- 
is; and while it interests by its obser- 
vation of scenes, not (thank heaven !) 
too familiar to British minds, and 
amuses by its sparkling turns of epi- 
gram and humour, fails not to fulfil the 
much higher duty of drawing sound 
moral instruction from the matter of its 
subject. 

The cantos of Rouge et Noir are 

addressed to The Game, The Palais 
Royal, Frescati, The Saloon, The 
Sharper, and The Guillotine ; the lat- 
ter rather disconnected from its five 
brethren, whieh might easily have been 
avoided by making desperate Play the 
cause of the catastrophe which it so 
affectingly paints, 
_ The poem sets out with a compar- 
ison between ‘Truth and Champagne, 
and pounces at once on the game of 
touge et Noir, of which 


Tis said when any told Napoleon 
hing such, or such a man, had talents, ar 
hose depth of head might be depended on 
= mathematics, diplomacy, war, 
a _ thing, im short, in whieh he shone— 
His ey | Can he win at Rouge et Noir ?” 
©en eye finishing the phrase— if so, 
€ does what no one else can do, you know.” 


The table, and ; 
are next de wide} method of playing, 


The board is like a billiard table, 

Exeluding cushions, side and centre pockets, 

Round which as many crush as well are able, 

With eyes like eandles winking in their sockets, 

And talking, like the gentlemen of Babel, 

In various dialects—as for their talk, it’s 

Not quite so loud, because they must not clamour 

Like those old worthies learning their new gram mar. 
* * * x * 


And, right across the centre of the table, 

*T ween these supposed divisions, is a space 

Devoted to the dealers (rather sable 

Because some black morocco sheets the place), 

And nothing short of leather would be able 

To stand the wear and tear, in any case: 

There shines the banque ! but cease, ye Jasons,cease— 

They’re fleec’d themselves who seek that golden 
fleece ! 


Mid glittering heaps of loose uneounted gold, 

Are ranged enough of packed rouleaus, en masse, 
To bribe a borough ; mille franc notes, I am bold 
To say, would stuff a patent camp mattrass ; 

Naps, Louis, aud Joachims, you behold— 

(For any head on honest coin will pass,} 

With rows of silver which you scarce could span— . 
* That pale and commen drudge "tween man and man. 


Four grave conductors at the board preside, 

Who take their seats in couples, ves-a-vis ; 
Untouched, untroubled, whatsoe’er betide— 

And many a sight of agony they see. 

One deals the cards ; the others are employed. 

To pay, or pocket, as the case may be ;. 

Each brandishing a rake, which looks quite funny— 
Excepting when it claws away one’s money. , 


This pursuit has its chief seat in the 
Palais Royal, where there are houses 
eternally open to all comers who have a 
franc io their pockets to stake :-— 
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It is the heart of Paris, and impels 

Warm poison thro’ her wanton arteries ; 

The honeycomb of vice, whose thousand cells 

Pour forth the buzzing multitude one sees :— 
Loose-trowser’d beaux.and looser-mora!'d belles, 
With ancient quizzes underneath the trees 
Reading the daily journals, or conversing ; 

And, here and there,a black-eyed Grisette nursing. 


Here new-come English ladies flock to stare 

At all the wonders with their sleepy faces : 

I'm often ted to think, I do declare, 

The ugliest come. on purpose to disgrace us : 

Their clothes toss’d on with pitch-forks, as it were ; 
And marching more like grenadiers than graces ; 
Whilst Pari¢ dames, who don’t approve their tashion, 
Survey them with satirical compassion. 


But, now and then, a form goes gliding by, 

Sueh as might hover round a poet's dream ; 

The cheek of rose, the large, the laughing eye, 

As blue as heaven—heaven in its beam ! 

Lips that were made to smile.and make us sigh— 
And limbs—bat these might lead me from my theme , 
¥n short, near such the French look sometimes sooty, 
And Britain isagain my land of beauty! 


And, tho’ onr countrymen dress well in general, 
Same naturaily lead us to suppose 

(With faces that would compliment a funcra!) 
They come to Paris to wear out old clothes: 

The natives might be led to think our men are all 
As shabby as themselves, to judge by those. 
Some sport outrageous fashions out of date— 

$ Lax iu their gaiters, laxer in their gait,’ 


But Stultz sometimes exports a dandy over— 
Or, in more modern phrase, an exquisite. 
(Being delicate they always cross by Dover) 

To show us exiles how a coat should fit. 

Now don’t mistake, or think I mean tocover 
This cast with ridicule—O far from i! 

J’m told they’re lady-like and harmless creatures, 
With something of hermaphroditish features, 


J like to look at them! the cheek of cream, 
Too soft for love, or wine, or war, or mirth, to 
Disturb into expression ; eyes whose beam 
Js delicate as wax-light: voice for carth too 
Dulcet by half: such beings as ‘twou!d seem, 
A maiden lady might have given birth to, 
Without once erring from her frigid strada, 
Or flirting with a soul, except her shadow. 


You’!l know one by its stays, screw spurs, perhaps 
A lewd-sketch’d box that music, and not snuff, fills— 
To show the diamond-finger off that taps: 

Its puny chest bulged out with vests and ruffles, 

As if ‘were furnished, like the sphinx, with paps— 
But sti!] more like a turkey stuff'd with truffles, 
Pshaw ! ’stead of heaving sail thus rigg“d to roam, 
I wish those apes in stays would stay at home, 


This sprightly prelade is cleverly 
contrasted with the internal view of 
one of the gambling shaps. 


Nay, desperate Want itself comes here to game, 
Altho’ the turning of a card may be 
Asdeath : look on him ! waman’s grief were tame 


Reside that speechless stare of agony. 
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The vilest passions which the heart inflame 
Run riot in their brute ferocity ; 

And joy and anguishjwear the ruffian dye, 
With all to wound the ear, and shock the eye, 


And oft,a looker on the scene alone, 

(For, tho’ you smile in doubt, “tis not less true,) 

My heart hath quailed to hear that horrid tone, 
Half sigh,—haif sob—the deep-breath’d “ Sacre 

Dieu !” 

Burst from a luckless wretch with eye of stone, 
Convulsive cheek, and lip of death’s own hue ; 
Throbbed as he broke away. to madness wrought, 
Perhaps—but fancy shudders at the thought! 


Yet, whoso visited the Morgue next morn 

Had found, it might be, from the Seine’s dull tide 
Already dragged, a sight that well might warn— 
Stretehed on his back the ghastly suicide ! 

His eye unclosed ; his garments, stained and torn, 
Hung from the drear and dripping wall, to guide 
Some idle glance ; perhaps, to fix upon 

The cold stark features of a sire or son! 


The third canto treats of Frescati, a 
higher place of vicious resort, if any 
place where vice so entirely resorts can 
be called Joghin any of its degrees: 
but we pass its detailed groupings, to 
quote the concluding reflections, and 
coup d’eil, 


The camp may have its fame, the court its glare, 
The theatre its wit, the board its mirth : 

But there’s a calm, a quiet haven, where 

Bliss flies for sheiter—the domestic hearth! 

If this be comfortless, if this be drear, 

It need not hope to find a haunton earth : 
Elsewhere we may be reckless, gay, caressed— 
But here, and on'y here, we can be dlest ! 


O, senseless, soulless» worse than both, were he 
Who, slighting all the heart should hoard with pride, 
Could waste his nights in losel revelry, 

And leave his bosom’s partner to abide 

The anguish women feel who love, and see 
Themselves deserted, and their hopes destroyed ; 
Some doating one, perhaps, who hides her tears ; 
And struggles ata smiie when he appears! 


Enough ! Frescati is my subject now ; 

And many pass their nights beneath its dome 
Whe leave none such to sorrow o’er the vow 
‘That binds them to a libertine ; but roam 
Because (and “tis some cause we must allow) 
Altho’ they have a house they*ve not a home ; 
Exchanging frown and yawns—connubia! blisses! 
For music, feasting, dancing, smiles, and kisses. 


So, what with gaming, taking ice, and billing, 
Discussions on the charter or a feather, 
Lounging on sofas, waltzing and quadrilling, 
With casual observations on the weather— 

* The winter bere I think is vastly chilling”— 
Poles, Turks, and Persians—all the world togethet,~ 
They keep it gaily up, the pillow scorning, 

At least till six or aeven in the morning, 
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The Saloon is however the most ele- 
vated sphere of fasbionable dissipation. 
Tis midnight, says our author— 


————_j ust the hour to introduce you 

Into the loftier sphere of the Salon: 

You may see thousands lost, and, as you chuse, you 
Can pias at Rouge et Noir or shake the bone : 

But don’t suppose, you inexperienced goose you ! 
Thatany ene can stumble in alone ;—- 

You must be here presented quite in state, sir— 
Heaven bless your soul—a marquis is head waiter ! 


These rooms with counts and eaquisites o’erflow, 
Whose lofty giances really go thro’ you : 

And’tis more reputable much to go 

“ The road to ruin’’ with a lord or two, you 

Of course feel sensible— Peers ! Marshalis! so 
They make it quite a compliment to do you; 
And give, beside, to prove they can’t be winners, 
Flash suppers every night,and weekly dinners. 


The remarks on female beauty at the 
gaming table are very forcible, 


Oh! how it pains to witness beauty’s bloom 
Distort and flushed by unsuccessful play ; 
To hear the dice-box in the drawing-room, 
Or some vile dealer whine * le jeu est fait ;* 
A scene, that wit and women should illume, 
The nest of black-legs and depravity ; 
Opimon, rank, respect, no longer prized ; 
And every loftier impulse sacrificed. 


Forfend T were so vicious, or so vain, 

Though but a sorry sort of scribe, as to 

Court popularity by giving pain; 

Or drag forth private viee to publie view 

From motives other than I dare maintain : 
No, none can more despise the slaves who do ! 
Put as the farrier treats a foundered horse, 

1 deal with this disease without remorse. 


Accursed Game ! thy blight is every where, 
Thy lawless fingers pilfer every purse ; 

The swart meehanie and the pompous peer 
Endure alike the pressure of thy curse ; 
When hopeless ruin hath dissolved thy snare, 
The pistol and the bow! are things of course ; 
And few can from thy grrping fangs depart 
Without a blighted name, or broken heart. 


Accursed Game! thou wringest the bitter drop 
From gentle eyes that never saw thee played; 

And oft the stinted meal, the empty cup, 

Mock hungry hearts thy ravin waste hath mader 

0, how can he who wrought such wrong look up 
Where want must weep, yet means not to upbraid? 
The heart, methinks, might bid farewell to bliss-= 
Beg, labour, starve—bear any thing but this! 


Accursed Game ! thou’st waked the widow’s shriek, 
Bereft the helpless orphan of its shield, 

Made tears of afguish wet the furrowed cheek, 
And victims rash to judgment unannealed : 

By fa-cination, like the rattle-snake, 

Thou leav’st thy prey no power but to yield: 


Rouge et Noir. 
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Fear, falsehood, want, disgrace, despair, and death, 
Attest thy sway— ° ° m 


From the shorter effusions with 
which the publication is enriched, we 
take the following without comment, | 
trusting that they will appear to our 
readers, as to.us, to be very sweet and 
poetical. 





Withered Violets. 


Long years have passed, pale flowers ! since you 
Were culled and given, in brightest bloom, 

By one whose eye eclipsed your blue— 

Whose breath was like your own perfume. 


Long years! but, tho’ your bloom be gone, 
The fragrance which your freshness shed 


Survives, as memory lingers on 


When ali that blessed its birth has fled, 


Thus hues and hopes will pass away— 
Thus youth, and bloom, and bliss depart: 
Oh. what is left when these decay ? 

The faded Jeaf—the withered heart ! 


The Star. ; 
} 


How brilliant on the Ethiop brow of night 

Burns yon fixed star, whose mtermitting rays, 
Like woman's changeful eye now shun our gaze, 
And now break forth in all the life of light ! 
Far fount of beams ! thou searce art to the sight, 
In size,aspangle on the Tyrian stole 

Of Majesty, mid hosts more mildly bright, 
Although of worlds the centre and the soul ! 

Su re, ‘twas a thing for angels to have seen, 

When God did hang those lustres through the sky ; 
And darkness, turving pallid, sought to sereen 
With dusky wing her dazed and haggard eye ; 
But "twas in vain; for, pierced with light, she died ; 
And now her timid ghost dares only brood 

O’er planets in their midnight solitude, 
Doomed all the day in ocean’s caves to hide. 
Thou burning axle of a mighty wheel ! 

Dost thou afflict the beings of thy ray 

With feelings such as we on earth must feel— 

Pride, passion, envy, hatred, agony ? 

Doth any weep o’er blighted hope? or curse 

That hour thy light first ushered them to life ? 

Or maliee, keener than the assassin’s knife, 

Stab in the dark ? or hollow friendship, worse, 

Skilledround the heart with viper coil to wind, 

Forsaké, and leave his sleepless sting behind ! 

No! if I deemed it, I should cease to look 

Beyond the scene where thousands know such ills ; 

Nor longer read that brightly-lettered book 

Which heaven unfoids, whose page of beauty fills 

The breast with hope of an immorta! lot, 

When tears are dried,and injuries forgot. 

Oh, then the soul, no longer earthward weighed 

Sha!l soar towards heaven on exulting wing. 

Among the joys past Fancy’s picturing, 

It may be one to scan, through space displayed, 

Those wondrous works our blindness now debars-~ 

The awful secrets written in the stars. 
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CORNUCOPIA 


OF LITERARY CURIOSITIES AND REMARKABLE FACTS. 


EXTRAORDINARY CASR. 

Professor J. D. Herholdt of Copen- 

hagen, Knight, delivered in the Royal 
Medical Society at Copenhagen on the 
Sth of March last, an interesting latin 
dissertation ; it relates undoubtedly to 
one of the most remarkable cases in 
the annals of medicine. A woman, 
after having been subject for several 
years to violent pains and spasms, was 
freed by the ability of this physician, 
from 273 needles, which were cut out 
in different parts. It is a question of 
great interest how this extraordinary 
number of needles should have come 
into her body, and how far the pains 
which she suffered have been caused 
thereby. The woman is now doing 
very well. 
SIR HUGH MIDDLETON. 

Of biographical sketches, that of 
Sir Hugh Middleton is very dear to 
science. ‘That London banker, who 
made the first great individual specula- 
tion in the copper mines of Cornwall, 
and in 1606 began, at his own risk, the 
stupendous design to which thousands 
of our readers are at this day indebted 
for their daily comfort—we alluce to 
the supply of London with the first 
necessary of life, by means of the New 
River—has left a memorial as lasting 
as adamant, though written in water, 
This extraordinary plan united the 
spring rising at Amwell, in Herts, and 
Chadwell, near Ware in Middlesex, 
and led the joint stream to the metrop- 
olis, through, under, or over, every ob- 
stacle. Eight hundred bridges were 
built over it (oow much diminished in 
number); and on Michaeimas-day, 
1613, six years after the works were 
begun, the enterprising projector, vex- 
ed and harrassed as he had been, had 
the happiness to see the first drop of 
that supply, which he had brought 
thirty-nine miles, fall into the cistern at 
Islington, called the “ New River 
Head.” Tiil thea London was sup- 
plied with water from sixteen public 
conduits, with partial aids from the 


ward machinery. In 1622, Middle. 
ton was created a baronet by king 
James, having surmounted ail the pre- 
judices and private interests arrayed 
aginsthim. The work however ruined 
him. He divided it into thirty-six 
shares, reserving thirteen to himself; 
but in 1633, wheo the first dividend 
was made, it amounted to not quite 12/, 
on each share, ‘The shares have lately 
sold at 15,0001. each!!! 
DRINKING BUMPERS, 

Excessive drinking is a less vice of 
modern than of aucient times. The 
feats of this sort winch are recorded even 
of the polite nations of Greece and 
Rome, far surpass any thing which the 
men of later times have heen able to 
exhibit. Alexander the Great, who fell 


a victim to this brutal indulgence, 
brougit a uumber of topers together 


after the burning of Calanus, and pro- 
posed to them a match at drinking fora 
prize of ove talent. The fellow who 
carried off the prize was one Proma- 
chus, who is said to have drank off four 
congies, or about thirty English bottles 
of wine! He had his money, says 
Plutarch, and his death into the bargain, 
for he died the third day after, together 
with forty-one persons who, in this dis- 
graceful competition, drank themselves 
into eternity ! [Lo the history of Alex- 
ander’s triumphs, this is one which truth 
and morality require should. not be for- 
gotten. Prodigious as was the achieve- 
ment of Promachus, it is nothing to 
what is told of the Emperor Maximinius, 
who is said to rave drank not only once, 
but often in the course of a day, ap 
amphora of the capitol, which c contained 
eizht eongies, or above eighty pints ! — 

Nay y, the son of M. Tullius Cicero, is 
said to have been able to take off at one 
draught, two congies, or about two gal- 
fons! After this, the reader will not 
be surprised to learn, that it was the 
regular practice with the Romans, 10 
their convivial parties, to drink down 
the evening, and drink up the morning 
star; and that it was another of their 
common practices in drinking to their 
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mistresses, Not to content themselves, as 
in this fag ead of time, with single bum- 
pers, but to drink as many cups as ihere 
were letters in the names of the fair 
damsels. “Hence Martial, 

Neevia sex cyathis, septem Justina bibatur, 

Quinque Lyeas, Lyde quatuor, Ida tribus. 

Six cups to Nevia’s health, sev'n to Justina be ; 
To Lyeas five, to Lyde four, and then to Ida three. 

The Germans have out-done all the 
nations of modern times in their efforts 
to rival the Bacchanalian extravagance 
of the ancient masters of the world ; 
yeteven they must be reckoned mere 
sippers in comparison. ‘Till a very late 
eriod, enormous goblets, that would 
put that of the Baron of Bradwardine 
to open shame, were among the chief 
ornaments of the rooms and tables of 
the Germao nobility ; at their feasts the 
bottle used to be pushed round continu- 
ally; and each guest had to empty bis 
goblet on pain of being contemned as 
a false friend and brother, 

LITERARY CONTRASTS. 

The ultimate sale of the copy-right 
of Paradise Lost, produced to Miltun’s 
widow eight pounds ; and Dryden re- 
ceived from ‘Tonson two pounds, thir- 
teen shillings, and ninepence, for every 
hundred lines of his poetry. 

Iu October 1812, the copy-right of 
Cowper’s Poems was put to sale among 
the members of the trade, in thirty-two 
shares, ‘T'wenty of these shares were 
soid at 2212 a share, including print- 
ed copies in quires to the amount of 
£82, which each purchaser was to 
take at a stipulated price, and twelve 
Shares were retained in the hands of 
the proprietor. ‘This work, consisting 
ol two octavo volumes, was satisiac- 
torily proved at the sale to nett £834 
perannum, It had only two years of 
Copy-right, and yet this same copy- 
right, with the printed copies, pro- 


duced, estimating the tweive shares” 


Which were retained at the same price 
as those which were sold, the sum of 
£6764, 

Expense of the last edition of Shak- 
Speare’s Works, in 21 volumes: The 
edition consisted of 1250 copies, mak- 
0g 21 volumes in octavo, and each 


“Opy was published in boards for eley- 
€A guineas : 


Varieties—Original Anecdotes, §c. 
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Paper, 1614 reams 74 quires, £3345 3 0 
Printing 136 sheets, at 
£2.10... £340. 
Printing 5114 sheets,at 1719 14 0 
£2. 14... £1529. Li. 
Mr. Reed, £300. ?2,... 
Mr. Harris, jou, ¢ Editors, a ae 
Engraving a head, 15 0 0 
Rep. plates, paper, and printing. 27 17 IL 
Assignment, and altering Index, 17 8 0 
Incident, 611 6 
Four sets of the late edition, 
and sets of the present, for : 89 10 6 
Eaitors, 
Advertisements, &c. &c. 62 0 1 
£5683 4 G 


PANATICISM. 

A party of religious fanatics assembled a 
few Sundays since, at Barningham, York, 
for the express purpose of dislodging the 
devil, which one of their renegado brethren 
had declared had possessed him, or he should 
not have left their society. The elders of 
this society compelled their victim to kneel 
upon the floor, while the chief priest strack 
him on the head with his clenched fist, ex- 
claiming, ‘* This is God’s hammer !---Devil, 
come out!” This he repeated three times ; 
the rest then assailed him on all sides, with 
Lorrid yells and frightful gestures, kicking 
and cuffing him, but the Devil would not 
move, for the repentant said he still felt him 
tugging at his right side. On this the sharp 
elbow of a female made a dreadful plunge 
at his small ribs, and another general attack 
ensued. Being, at length, tired of this disci- 
pline, he declared the Devil had left him. 
A fanatic was then appointed to watch him 
for three days and nights, that his Satanic 
worship might not enter again. After some 
debate, it was agreed that the Devil should 
be buried inastone quarry ; a woman grave- 
ly declared that she had him by the tail as 
they were going to the funeral, but he slip- 
ped from her grasp. ; 

JOHANNA SOUTHCOTE’S DISCIPLES. 

The followers of Johanna Southcote are 
stili numerous ; and we are assured by a cor- 
respondent, that in the neighbourhood of 
Totness, Devon, there are some hundreds of 
silly people who believe that Johanna and 
her Son ave making the tour of Lgypt. They 
have separated from other relig:ous Ccomma- 
nities. A poor woman was nearly strangled 
a few weeksago by a self-elected Prophetess 
of this sect, who pretended that she had been 
moved by the spirit to kill the woman, be- 
cause the latter had no faith in her inspira- 
tion. 

THE DEAF MADE To HEAR. 

Some years since, a merchant of Cleves, 
named Jorrisen, wio tad become almost to- 
tally deaf, sitt-‘og ove day uear a harpsichord 
while some one was playing, and having @ 
tobacco-pipe in his mouth, the bow! of whieh 
rested accidentally against the body of the 
instrament, he was agrees and uvexpect- 
edly surprised to hear all the notes in the 
most disiinct manner. By_a little reflection 
and practice he again obtained the use of this 
valuable sense, which, as Bonnet says, coo- 
nects us with the moral world ; for he soon 


learned, by means of a piece of hard wood, 
one ead of which he placed against his teeth, 
while another person placed the other end oa 
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his teeth, to keep up a conversation, and to 
he able to understand the least whisper. 
The effect is the same if the person who 
speaks rests the stick which he holds in his 
teeth agaiust some vessel into which the oth- 
er speaks. 

he dip of the Needle and Intensity of the 
Magnetic force.---The foitow:ng observations 
on this subject have been collected and cal- 


culated : 
Intensity of 


Dip. Mag. Force. 
mye sc ew ow OO... © 50000 
Mexico .. 42,10 . . . . 1,3155 
Pare. . + GOOB . «'s « E08 
Lendon .. 70,99... . 1,4142 
Christiana . 72H) . . . . 1,4959 
Arendahl . 72,45... . 1,4756 
Brussa . * 74,21 ote . ‘ ] 4494 1 
Hare’s Island 82,49 . . . . 1,6939 
Davis’ Straits 83,8 .. . . 41,6900 
Baffin’s Bay 84,25 ... . 1,6685 
“a oie BS... oe 
“ » « SQM. . «sac ee 
nei oe eee oo we a ee 
6 se we oe. ae oe Bee 


MISS FELL. 

March 20, 1821. Miss Fell, a beautiful 
oung lady, while walking on the shore late- 
y, sear Douglas, slipped down a shelving 
rock, from which she could be neither seea 
nor heard ; and from which there was no es- 
cape by the land, the little rock being near- 
ly surrounded by the sea. She contrived to 
ay re asmall quantity of water that oozed 
om the rock ; with this she sustained her- 
3 days and 3 nights, and fre- 
guently saw boats passing in the distance, 
t couid not make herself beard. A boat 
at length passed near enough to observe her 
signal with a handkerchiet. During this time 
she had been sougit for by some hundreds of 
ople, in unremitting anxiety. She,was at 
ngth rescued inv time to save her life ; anda 
deep sleep almost immediately overcame her 
in the beat inte which she was taken, the 
sailors covering her with their clothes. She 
was conveyed privately home ina chaise, by 
Wer father,to a doting mother. Her brother 


sti ib at the same time in the house with a 


rain fever, with little hopes of recovery. 
joy of her mother was excessiveat the 


. recovery of her daughter ; but her mind, be- 


ing previously weakened by conflicting ar x- 
ieties, it produced insanity! and she com- 
mitted'suicide in a fit of wucontrollable agi- 
tation. 

BRUISED OATS. 

An individual, who has tried feeding: his 
herse on whole and on bruised oats, states, 
that a horse fed on bruised oats will look 
aod work as well as one fed on double the 
same quantity of oats not bruised. 

BONE MANURE. 

In the high farming system of Yorkshire, 
where bones to the amount of 15/. an acre 
have been ee on the land, to force a growth 
of about 35 bushels of wheat per acre, the 
property of the tenant in the land has been 
in some places nearly equal to the fee-simpie 
value of the staple soil. At Holkham, it is 
said that at an expence of 10l. an acre in ma- 
nure and working, 40 bushels are commonly 

Mr. J. Fitzadam, formerly an able sea- 
man, and author of the Harp of the Desert, 
will soon publish Lays on Land, octavo. 


Varieties, 
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Chrystallo-Ceramic Manufacture, or Giasg 
Incrustations. --- This may be deemed a ye. 
ry important discovery for the arts of design 
and embellishment. The effect is novel and 
singularly elegant; for the ornament,wieth-. 
er painted in metallic colours, or left plain, 
instead of being placed externally, either en 
creux, Or in rehei, or bemg paimted Upon 
the suriace of the glass, it is actually in- 
crusted with that substance, and is thus 
more effectually secured from injory. Hith- 
erto, the modes employed for forming pat- 
terns and devices on glass, are all more or 
less defective: the eifect is either meagre or 
confused ; not unfrequentiy both; vases, 
cups, &c. of this material have been more 
admirable fer their pellucidity and briiliaa- 
cy, than for purity of form or eiegance of 
design ; but this biventoon will create a new 
ra iv the manufacture of this useful article. 
Ciassical figures and devices will now be 
employed, and elegance of form as much 
studied as in vases modelled afver the ane 
tique. The effect is considerably heigitea- 
ed by the jar or vase being filled with some 
briliiant liquid, semilar to those displayed 
by chemists, for the figures and ornaments 
being opaque, they have then very much the 
appearance of being raised on a coloured 
ground, yet with a certain undefineable pe- 
Culiarity of look that sufficiently distingu sh- 
es them so as to formauother species of or- 
nament. 

English Language.---Some years ago a gen- 
tlerhan after carefully examining tie folio 
edition of Johuson’ s Dictaaey, formed the 
followmg table of English words derived 


from other languages :--- 


cote. | + 6am. Set: . i. eee 
French . . 4812 | Runic . 
Saxon .. . 1665 | Flemish. .°. 
Gitek . so «: 164 Eee... Bes 
Dutch . 691 | Syriac . «& » 
Italian . . . Yt ' Scottish : 


Irish and Erse 
Turkish . . > 
Irish and Scettis 
Portuguese .. 
Persian .* e 
Frisi€ . « 


German ... 
are 
n+. ~ »-, Fe 
Spanish. . . . 56 
Islandie . . . 50 
Swedish . ae | 
Gothic . @ . Si} Permie. «s 
Fiebrew . . . 16 | Uncertain... - 
Teutonic . . 15 | "“Saeaa 
nMabe . on ISS Total . 15,784 

Died at Bearbribge Farm, near Wiocbes- 
ter, Mr. Kmght, a very eccentric character, 
He had not atteaded church or meeting for 
many years, fiom having had his house rob- 
bed once, during absence at the service. His 
corn was got in on sledges made of boards 
nailed together. He never baked loaves, but 
his ground corn he had made into cakes. His 
chair was a sack of corn, serving him for & 
seat and pillow. His house appeared asl! 
never cleaned, 

It is reported that Bloomfield, the anthot 
of the Farmer’s Boy, isabout to publish # 
new work. 

A. posthumous work of the late J. Scotts 
Esq. entitled Sketches of Manners, Scenery: 
&c. inthe French Provinces, accompante 
with an Essay on the Literature and Writer 
of France, is on the eve of publication. b 


i ‘trai i trative. 
A Series of Portraits, ilbustra Waver- 
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Novelsand Tales of the Author of Ber 
ley, are preparivg for immediate publica 
tion, 





